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RECOMMENDED 


BRITISH HOTELS 





THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 

—PULTENEY. 

—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 

BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUT 3 = DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HA 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ate iE al SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—HOLLY WOOD. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean ).—TU DOR he pane. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOU GL AS HOT 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREA" r Noire RN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—-VICTORIA. 
CAMBRIDGE. am UE BOAR, 

—BULL. 
—GARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS, 











COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths.).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FELIXSTOWE.— ORWELL. 
GOODWICK (Pcm.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—POX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.— MARINE 
HARROGATE. CAIRN, 
HASTINGS.— QUEEN’S 
HINDHEAD.—MOORLAND’S. 
HUNSTANTON, LE STRANGE 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LAKE VYRNWY 

VYRNWY. 
LANARK-— CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKE RTON HOUSE. 


—REGENT 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROY AL — TORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. f. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C 
—THACKERAY, Great Russell St., W.C. 
—WAVERLE Y, Southampton Row, WC. 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 





WORCESTERSHIRE 


ARMS & GOLF 


(Montgomeryshire), — LAKE 


le 
1. 
1. 








MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 

MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD.-— MANOR ' ean 

MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTE 

NAIRN (Nairnshire).—ROYAL MARINE, 

OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 

pa €Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 

TH.—STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOGHRY. —ATHOLL PALACE, 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 

REDHILL AND REIGATE. 7 Seale 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).—B4 

ROSTREVOR (€o. Down). BS . NORTHERN. 

ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 

ROWARDENNAN. 

ST. ANNES-ON- SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall). a JENNA a 
YANALBANY 

ST. LEONARDS- ON-SEA.A ADE LPHI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SELBY (Yorks.).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 

SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 

SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 

SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

—EAGLEHURST. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE, 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF WALES, 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.)-HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—-LINKS. 

—PALACE. 

—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
LORD LEYCESTER. 





WARWICK.— 
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Help Those Who Help Others 


Readers of “The Spectator” have built up a fine tradition in the past for their generous support of our voluntary hospitals 


and charitable institutions. 


appeals which appear in this number for your earnest consideration. 


ERDNAETEFDEED 





Even greater help is needed in these difficult times, and we recommend all those charitable 
Donations, however small, will be welcomed. 


CCDS DEPDEPDEED LEIP CFIC DEPINEFD 








WHEN PLANNING 
YOUR OWN 
HOLIDAY 


. .» remember that a mere 





is of the money will provide a 
poor or crippled child with an unforgettable 
fortnight at the seaside or in the country. 
Last year over 12,000 such happy fortnights 
were organised by the 


SHAFTESBURY 
SOCIETY 


(RAGGED SCHOOL UNION, 1844) 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
LEGACIES, URGENTLY SOLICITED 
Please send your gift, small or targe, to 
Arthur Black, General Secretary, John Kirk 
House, 32 John Street, London, W.C.1. 
Treasurers: Sir Charles Sanders, K.B.E., and 
Valter Scoles, Esq. 











Will you send a _ donation 
to the INCORPORATED 
SOLDIERS & SAILORS 

HELP SOCIETY 
(LORD ROBERTS 
MEMORIAL WORKSHOPS) 


en and thus enable them to con- 
~ tinue and extend their work 
of relieying necessitous and 
disabled ex-Sailors, Soldiers 
and Airmen who fought so 
bravely for their country dur- 
ing the Great War? Over 
1,000,000 necessitous cases 
have been relieved and more 
than 3,000 men have been 
trained in new trades in the 
Workshops. 


Donations should be sent to: 


THE COUNTESS ROBERTS, 
D.B.E., SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS HELP SOCIETY, 
Lord Roberts Memorial Work. 
shops, Room 40, 122 Bromp- 
ton Road, London, 5§.W. 3. 
(Registcred under the War 
Charities Act.) 








WILL YOU LEND 
US A HAND? 


MISS WESTON’S 


Royal Sailors’ Rests 


PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 





Co-Founders: 
The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, 
G.B.E., LL.D. 


The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E. 





HE Trustees earnestly appeal to all lovers 


of the Sea and Ships to assist them in 
carrying on the Spiritual and Temperance 
Work for the welfare and well-being of our 
Sailors all over the World. 199,906 sleepers 
accommodated last year. Attendances— 
Concerts, &e., 40,147; Devotional Meetings, 
102,869 ; Visits made by our Workers to 
Ships, Hospitals and Sick Bays, 4,932. 
Contributions, which will be gratefully 
acknowledged, should be sent to the Hon, 
Treasurer, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth. 
Cheques, ctc., should be crossed National 
Provincial Bank, Ltd., Portsmouth. 
Royal Naval Needlework Guild parcels to the 
Lady Superintendent. 


Sailors shrink from 
seeking charity 


The vast majority of stranded merchant 
seamen do not seek charity—they seek work. 
Often they seek it in vain and sink into 
destitution. Many men with Master’s certifi- 
cates are unable to get employment even as 
able-seamen. For 106 years The Destitute 
Sailors?’ Fund has given such men shelter, 
food, clothing, and best of all, has helped 
them to find a ship. Funds urgently needed 
for the Beresford Memorial Seamen’s Rest, 
Weliclose Square, London, E.1. Donations 
should be sent to the Chairman: Admiral 
H. L. P. Heard, C.B., D.S.O., The Sailors’ 
Home, Dock Street, E. 1. 


The Destitute Sailors’ Fund 














More than 24 per cent. of 
Poplar’s population 
live below the poverty line. 


Your gift, sent now, will help 

To feed homeless men and hungry families. 

To give a day by the sea to 200 children, 
200 grandfathers, 200 women. 

To give a week or fortnight’s holiday to 
scores of weakly men, women and 
children. 

Piease send a contribution to 


The Rev. William Dick, M.A., 
Trinity Hall, 
Augusta Street, Poplar, London, E.14. 


DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


‘Annual Collection of 


400,000 HALF-CROWNS 


For the Children’s Food. 





One of a family 
of 8,478 Boys and Girls and Babies. 


Dr. Barnardo's Homes are making their 
Annual Appeal for 400,000 Half- 
Crowns to help feed their family of 
8,478 Boys and Girls and Babies—the 
Largest Family in the World. Over 
25,000 meals have to be supplied 


every dav. 
a 


Please send 
2/6 
for the Children’s Food. 


Cheques, &c., payable “ Dr. Barnardo's 

Homes Food Fund,” and_ crossed, 

addressed Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 22 

Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E 1. 














If you are shocked at the sham 

celebration of the Catholic Revival, 

alias the Oxford Movement Centenary, 

will you send a donation in defence of 

the Reformation to the CHURCH 

ASSOCIATION, 13 & 14 Buckingham 
Street, London, W.C 2? 











SUMMIT Cc LOO CECLLLLLOEOLLCCECLCLLLLLCCLCLLPLLCLCLCLLCLLLOSLLALLLLLLLLL 


ALL LOVERS OF ANIMALS SHOULD SUPPORT 











R.$.P.C.A. 


(Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals) 
THE OLDEST ANIMAL PROTECTION SOCIETY IN THE WORLD AND THE ONLY ONE 
IN ENGLAND EMPLOYING A LARGE STAFF OF INSPECTORS QUALIFIED BY SPECIAL 
TRAINING TO DETECT CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 





DONATIONS 








Tn 


THE CHIEF SECRETARY, R.S.P.C.A., 


in support of this national and humane work should be sent to :— 


105 JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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VEUDVODODASND OVAL EVALUATE 
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Moorfields’ Eye 
Hospital 








KF 
GRATITUDE FOR 
The 
‘MGORFIELDS’ 
Extension, now in course of construction, affords 


an unique opportunity for a donor to name a 
section as a permanent record of gratitude for 


£25,000 STILL NEEDED 


Will anyone interested please write to 
the Secretary for further particulars ? 
















SIGHT 


the gift of sight. 


City Road 
London, E.C.1 











QO 3153 





Of course, you use 
a Ronson Lizhter ? 








“HE THAT HATH A BEARD——” 


Many a man would give his boots for a razor 
that will shave him in half the time and with 
half the trouble that it takes him to shave now. 
Well—we have a razor that will very nearly 
perform miracles. It shaves magnificently, of 
course. You strop it with a flick or two of the 
hand, without removing the blade. To clean 
it, you hold it under the tap—it dries itself, 
blade and all. One blade, with intelligent 
handling, will last for months. What more 
do you want? 


All we ask for the Ronson razor (and three 
hand-ground blades) is not your boots, but your 
guinea. In these days this may sound a lot, 
but, then, we have never set out to make a 
cheap razor. All we can say is that if you do 
not think it worth while to pay a guinea to 
start you off on smooth shaves for the rest of 
your life, you are not the man we took you for. 


There will be more of these advertisements to 
assail you, so for your own peace of mind you 
had better go to your nearest dealer and ask 
him to let you try a Ronson—or write for an 
illustrated folder to Ronson Products Ltd., 
376/378 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


RONSON sects 


IN ONE. 





RAZOR AND STROP 











Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





No. 198. 
MICE AND MEN 

We are all specialists nowadays. We somctimes 
wonder what trade we are in. The stockbroker 
looks after our investments, if any; the banker 
keeps our money, or overdraft, as the case may be ; 
the auditor shows us, if he can, what profit we are 
making; and while we have not gone so far as a 
dear friend of ours (now with God) as to put a priest 
on the Board to keep us right in faith and morals, 
we do seem to be in the hands of specialists. Time 
was when we made most of our own machinery on 
the premises, but now there are so many clever 
engineers devoting themselves to our interests that 
we have only to express our wants and they supply 
them—complete with spare parts. It would seem 
that to-day we have so many to keep our fect in 
the path of business that a man, though a fool, 
could not stray therein. But strangely even in 
business men do go wrong, do make failures ;_ even 
experts sometimes err: even advertising experts 
miss perfection ; like the Press horse-racing tips— 
we hear about the winners but discreet silence is 
kept about the “also rans.” If it were not so, life 
would be dull: steady success is not interesting : 
the story with the happy ending palls: American 
journals have been good reading since 1929, In 
our own country for ten years after the war, our 
leading businessmen at their annual meetings, felt 
the tide was turning; were sure we had touched 
bottom, and they exasperated those who read 
their speeches, or at best bored them. Now we are 
glad to note that some of them cannot see a ray of 
daylight anywhere ; last year was bad, next year 
And strange as it may seem, this 
Now we feel that they are, 


will be worse. 
gives one fresh hope. 
at last, seeing things as they are, looking life in the 
face. England never really rouses herself till she is 
on the ropes; she is pretty near there now, so we 
may take heart of grace. The first step to recovery 
is as simple as it is unpleasant : to let every herring 
hang by its economic tail: to cease subsidizing or 
protecting this industry at the expense of that: 
to annul the Trade Board Act and let each industry 
pay such wages as it can afford, knowing that the 
working man has wit enough to leave a poorly paid 
job if he can get a better, but has wisdom enough 
not to throw away dirty water before he gets clean : 
wage rates would go down, but real wages would 
go up. 
why not now ? 


We shall have to do this sooner or later, 





_W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED,, 
Belfast, Ireland. : 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 


——$<—$<— 
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News of 


HE situation in Germany shows few signs of settling 
T down. Inspired apparently by rumours of a counter- 
revolutionary movement, Capt. Géering returned from 
his holiday at the week-end and after a secret sitting 
of the Prussian Cabinet announced a new series of 
repressive measures, including a Bill imposing the death 
penalty, life imprisonment or 15 years’ penal servitude 
as punishment for various offences, including that of 

“introducing foreign periodicals with politics il contents.” 
What actually lies behind these new rigours, or the as- 
tonishing hold-up of last Tuesday, when all road and 
rail traflice throughout Germany was stopped dead for 
40 minutes, that travellers of every kind might be 
searched for incriminating documents, there is no means 
of discovering. Some indications of surreptitious Com- 
munist activity in Germany are reported, and the brutal 
practice of treating as hostages the relatives of 
Communists or Socialists who have fled from Germany, 
and punishing them for their absentee kinsmen’s activities, 
continues. But while there may be some ground for the 
administration’s uneasiness there is no reason at all to 
suppose it is seriously threatened. All effective opposition 
has been crushed, temporarily at any rate, and though 
Herr Hitler is now faced with the embarrassing task of 
getting some thousands of his followers out of administra- 
tive and other posts which they are plainly incompetent 
to fill there is nothing in the nature of a revolt in his own 
ranks to be looked for. 

~ * * * 


But in one quarter Capt. Giering has failed to secure 
fulfilment of his wishes. Basing itself presumably on 
the mysterious alleged raid of propagandist aeroplanes 
on Berlin a month ago, the German Government, in 
which Capt. Géering is Air Minister, has informed the 
British Government that it desired to buy between 
25 and 50 British aeroplanes for police purposes in 
flat contravention of the Paris Agreement of 1926, 


the Week 


whereby the German police forces were expressly pro- 
hibited from possessing any aeroplanes at all. In actual 
fact it appears that the type desired was one of par- 
ticularly high fighting value. Our own Government has 
very properly refused promptly and firmly to countenance 
any such transaction, and while Capt. Eden, in the 
House of Commons, could naturally give no information 
as to whether any other countries were likely to sell 
aeroplanes to Germany, it can hardly be supposed 
that any signatories of the Paris Agreement would. 
But as an attempt to circumvent the disarmament 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles the niove has consider- 
able significance and may reasonably provoke some 


concern. 
* * % x 


Mr. Runciman and Public Works 

By dint of conveniently forgetting what Mr. Runciman’s 
precise words to the Economic Conference regarding 
expenditure on public works were Mr. Chamberlain was 
able to protest emphatically on Wednesday that the 
whole of the Cabinet was at one on this matter—including, 
of course, Mr. Chamberlain himself, who assured the 
Conference in June that the British Government was 
ready to examine with other delegations how far employ- 
ment could be. stimulated by schemes of capital 
expenditure, and Mr. Runciman, who told the Conference 
in July that we had no use for schemes to deal with 
unemployment by means of capital expenditure and 
would join no committee on the subject. That the 
Cabinet is united is satisfactory. That it is apparently 
united on a quite different policy from that implied by 
Mr. Runciman’s curt statement is more satisfactory. 
Actually, of course, employment in this country is steadily 
being created by means of public expenditure —Post 
Office extensions, housing and slum clearance (the L.C.C. 
has this week approved the expenditure of £35,000,000 
on slum clearance), and so forth—and there is room for a 
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considerable development of that policy. Even Mr. 
Runciman in the House on Monday declared himself 
ready for public expenditure on small holdings and 
land reclamation., So apparently it was all largely a 
misunderstanding—for which the President of the Board 
of Trade has only himself to thank. 
* * * * 

The Government and I.C.I. 

On the whole the Government came satisfactorily 
out of Tuesday’s debate on the new preference of 4d. a 
gallon (or in certain eventualities more) for oils produced 
in this country by the hydrogenation process. The whole 
thing is something of a gamble. Most new processes 
are. And on the precise amount of financial responsi- 
bility the Government should assume there is room for 
argument. The beet-sugar subsidy is a disastrous 
precedent. But the main risk, after all, is going to be 
taken by Imperial Chemical Industries, and it is a risk 
the Government could not well have shouldered directly. 
The Labour ‘argument that private enterprise is being 
gratuitously assisted to make profits out of a lucrative 
new discovery, and the Liberal contention that (owing 
to the competition of other fuels, particularly gas) 
there may be very little in the new discovery after all, 
emphasize the uncertainty of the situation. But the 
xovernment is, in effect, putting up money for the new 
process (by reducing the tax on the product) and it 
would be equitable if some method could be found of 
securing a proportionate share of the profits, over and 
above the increase in income-tax yield. Means for 
achieving that, however, would be difficult to devise. 

x ** * * 


The Socialist Split in France 

The French Socialist split, on which our French 
correspondent has something to say on a later page, 
needs careful watching, for the examples of Germany and 
Italy compel attention to any tendency for Socialism 
to develop on aggressively national lines. Action and 
reaction work curiously. Just as the nationalism of 
France over a period of years produced Hitlerism in 
Germany so the menace of Hitlerism is leading some 
French Socialists at any rate to feel that the attitude 
of open-armed internationalism is no longer possible, 
The question is, how many? M. Renaudel, who, with 
80 other Socialist Deputies, was condemned by the 
recent Socialist Congress for voting for the Budget, 
secured only about one vote in five. Only a fraction 
of the Renaudel dissidents take the ‘* neo-Socialist ” 
line, but the appeal of this malcontent minority to the 
middle-classes to join them in envolving some instrument 
of government more efficient than the present par- 
liamentary machine may find a surprising response. 
At present, however, no active organization is being 


created. 
* * * * 


Fruit From the Conference 

The silver agreement will stand on record as the one 
concrete achievement of the Monetary and Economic Con- 
ference, and even that was not concluded directly through 
the machinery of the Conference itself. It is of definite, 
though limited, importance as introducing an clement of 
stability in a market in which a number of countries in 
America and Asia are closely concerned. Briefly, the 
xovernments of the main producing countries—Canada, 
Australia, the United States, Mexico—undertake to sell 
no silver, and to purchase 35 million fine ounces per year 
from the output of their mines. Various other countries— 


India, China, and Spain—with considerable stocks, under- 
take not to put more than a limited amount on the market. 
India, which is principally concerned, will, subject to 





————— 


certain reservations, sell not more than an average of 
35 million ounces a year. Violent fluctuations in the pricg 
of silver are a serious matter for countries like Ching 
which should benefit considerably by the stability the 
new arrangement will ensure, her purchasing Capacity 
being by so much increased. The agreement, of course, 
does not touch the question of silver as an internationally. 
recognized basis of currency, which some Conference dele. 
gates would have liked to raise. 
* * * * 

Lancashire and Japan 

The menace of Japanese competition is agitating not 
only Lancashire but the Potteries, and the member for 
Stoke-on-Trent intervened on Tuesday after a reply on 
the question of textiles. with the observation that the 
Japanese were selling for 2s. 5d. tea-sets which British 
works could not produce at less than 12s. 6d. The Gov. 
ernment announces the prospect of tripartite conversa. 
tions between Indian, Japanese and Lancashire interests 
on both cotton and rayon; the Japanese are endeavour. 
ing to prove that wages in their textile industry are not, 
in fact, particularly low; Mr. Mody, representing the 
Bombay millowners, has been paying a very useful visit to 


Manchester; and negotiations are in progress between Z 
Dutch and British manufacturers regarding the market in 


the Dutch Indies. Lancashire and India are on cordial 
terms at the moment, thanks to the 25 per cent. protection 
Lancashire goods now enjoy in India as against Japanese, 
and they are likely to make common cause in the tripartite 
conversations. With Japan’s increasing need for indus. 
trial outlets the position is singularly difficult. The only 
probable basis for voluntary agreement is some form of 
quota scheme, and when it comes down to figures common 
ground there will be hard to find. But the conversations 


are a move in the right direction. 
* * * * 


The Unwanted Child 

The ventilation of the question of abortion, at the 
current meeting of the British Medical Association, is to 
be welcomed. So equally is Lord Dawson of Penn's 
advice to let quiet thinking on the subject proceed 
further before anything in the nature of official action is 
attempted. No question is more delicate and few are 
more perplexing than the right of a woman, whether 
married or unmarried, to prevent the child she has 
conceived from coming to birth. Medical, legal, ethical 
and—what is not quite the same thing—religious con- 
siderations are involved, and the doctors would no doubt 
be the last to claim that they alone are entitled to be 
heard. Neither would anyone advocate the removal of 
all legal barriers to abortion. That has not happened 
even in Russia. But the tragedy of the unwanted child 
is not to be ignored, and there is a good case for the 
consideration by responsible investigators of how far, if 
at all, the present legal restrictions can be relaxed. As 
Lord Dawson observed, social standards in this and 


other matters are definitely changing, whether for better 7 


or for worse. There is no vocal demand as yet for a 

specific change in the law, but the general facts of the 

situation must be faced. Discussion of the medical 

aspects of the problem is one of the first steps essential. 
* * * * 


Progress at the Post Office 


Sir Kingsley Wood must have felt that he had not lived | 


in vain when his account of the progress of the Post Office 
during the last year won him praise even from so assiduous 
a critic as Lord Wolmer. Some of that progress must be 
attributed to events outside Sir Kingsley Wood’s control. 
There is perhaps no more sure a barometer of trade con- 
ditions than the postal revenue returns. 
been expected, the slump was reflected in postal returns 
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in the autumn of 1930, and the trend was downwards for 
two years. It is instructive to note that the tide began to 
turn as long ago as September last—a date which may 
indicate the hidden beginnings of that trade improvement 
which has been reflected in employment figures only in 
the present year. But much of the progress in Post 
Office activity may be attributed directly to the efforts 
made to carry out the recommendations of the Bridgeman 
Committee, and to initiative in advertising, in re-equip- 
ment, and in new building. Mr. Attlee expressed pleasure 
in finding that there was no “ Runcimanism,”’ as he called 
it, in the Postmaster-General’s policy. In these days of 
financial pressure it is perhaps inopportune to point out 
the impropriety of the raiding of most of the record profit 
(£10,792,000) by the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
we must be grateful for small mercies in that a fraction of 
the profit is now restored to the Post Office for develop- 
ment. But it cannot too often be pointed out that to 
annex a surplus which would be quite sufficient to restore 
the penny post is nothing else but a tax of one halfpenny 
on inland letters. 
* * * * 

A Problem of Punishment 

The case of seven Glasgow boys of between 16 and 18, 
sent to prison for a fortnight ostensibly for the crime of 
playing football in the streets has caused concern to a good 
many people besides Mr. McGovern, the Labour member 
for Shettleston, who got himself suspended by the im- 
petuosity of his championship of the youthful criminals. 
The sentence was imposed by a stipendiary magistrate, 
and the Secretary for Scotland, in justifying it, explained 
that the charge was one of general hooliganism and the 
use of abusive and obscene language, the football being 
merely incidental. After declining on July 20th to inter- 
fere with the course of justice, he announced on the 25th 
that he had on reflection ordered the release of five out of 
the seven. (They had by that time served 12 out of the 
14 days.) This is the kind of case that presents a real 
problem, though it may be agreed at once that to make 
gaolbirds of boys of this age is the worst possible way of 
dealing with them. Filthy language and riotous conduct 
are not to be tolerated in youths of sixteen or anyone else. 
There are objections both to fines and to corporal punish- 
ment in such a case and reformatory schools, even if the 
boys were younger, do not quite mect this particular 
need, There is a certain gap in the penal or reformatory 
system which seems to need filling. 

* * * * 

Dangerous Drivers 

Lord Trenchard has done well to comment on the 
large increase of fatal accidents caused by private 
motor cars in the Metropolis. In the last half-year there 
were 73 more fatalities than in the corresponding period 
of 19382; the increase in the deaths caused by private 
cars alone numbered 59. In the last quarter private 
cars killed 124 persons and injured 5,179; the lorries 
and vans that are often supposed to be far more deadly, 
accounted for 87 dead and 2,248 injured. The figures 
need closer analysis, for a standing lorry may in a good 
many cases have been the proximate cause of disaster 
to a private car. Still, the Commissioner is entitled 
to infer that many motorists are not exercising enough 
care. They do not realize, he says, that they are in 
control of an instrument almost as dangerous as a shot- 
gun, which a trained sportsman handles with discretion. 
He goes too far in declaring that practically all accidents 
are avoidable. They might be if all the men and women 
who drive were cool-headed and of sound judgement, 
and never forgot for a moment the ordinary driving 
Tules, Lord Trenchard is, however, right in believing 


that the heavy death roll from accidents could be greatly 
reduced if drivers and pedestrians were more careful. 

* * * * 
British Jews and Germany 

We are glad to see that the Jewish Board of Deputies, 
the most influential body in British Jewry, has rejected 
by an overwhelming majority the proposal that it 
should officially boycott German goods and services, 
a decision which of course leaves individuals free to take 
what steps they will. That many Jews living in London 
feel very strongly about the anti-Semitic movement 
in Germany is natural enough. Their long procession to 
Hyde Park last week, and the speeches delivered there, 
expressed their indignation in a very proper manner. But 
any such concerted action as the unofficial attempt 
in the East End to enforce a boycott of German wares 
by threatening a shopkeeper who stocked them would 
obviously do more harm than good, not only in Germany 
but here. 

* * * % 
Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The last 
week before the recess has witnessed the usual rush to 
clear up business, but the House has found time for a 
number of general debates. On Monday Sir Kingsley 
Wood briskly presented a new “ barometer of national 
conditions ” in the Post Office statistics in a manner which 
fully upheld his reputation for competence earned at the 
Ministry of Health. His figures were undoubtedly cheer- 
ing, and it looked as if the Treasury had been specially 
kind to him in allowing an acceleration of development 
work. The Government had another good day on Tues- 
day, when Mr. Ernest Brown trumpeted an impassioned 
defence of the proposal to guarantee a preference on home. 
produced petrol. The Labour Party were hard put to it 
to attack an arrangement which they did their best to 
conclude: while in office, though Mr. George Hall and Mr. 
Lawson, both excellent Parliamentarians, made great 
play with the suggestion that a monopoly was being given 
to Imperial Chemical Industries. Mr. Graham White 
also put the Liberal case for caution well, and on the other 
side Conservative back-benchers were inclined to put 
their enthusiasm for a justifiable experiment too high. 

* * * * 

As Mr. Brown pointed out, if the Government had not 
given some encouragement or had attempted to take the 
whole control of an experiment which others had brought 
to the point of fruition, there would have been either no 
further progress at all or else an arrangement much more 
expensive to the taxpayer. As matters stand, Imperial 
Chemical Industries have agreed to stand the risk on con- 
dition of receiving a considerable direct subsidy only if 
their enterprise succeeds. There is no real analogy 
with the beet-sugar subsidy, because there is no commit- 
ment to rescue the experiment from financial difficulties. 
Nor is there any monopoly, since the guarantee extends 
to petrol produced by any and all of the four processes 


now known. 
* * * * 


The House has shown more excitement about the 
alleged bullying of an individual by police officers than 
about any other subject this Session. This feature is 
common to all British Parliaments since the case of 
Jenkins’ ear, and does not really betray a lack of sense of 
proportion. It is of the very essence of effective democ- 
racy that the legislature should watch jealously the acts 
of the executive and of its officers. Moreover, on this 
occasion Sir John Gilmour gave the impression that he 
had made up his mind after merely reading the police 
reports of the incident. 
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HE Economic Conference has ceased to be. It would 
not have been in the Prime Minister’s character to 
bury and not to praise, but the grounds for satisfaction are 
few. Provision has been made for a reassembly if 
and when circumstances prove propitious, That is, 
of course, perfectly right. Studied emphasis has been 
laid in various quarters on the relatively large degree 
of success which, even as things are, the London meetings 
have achieved. That is neither sensible nor in accordance 
with fact. The Conference has not succeeded. In its 
present phase it has almost completely failed. No one 
who takes the trouble to study the list of subjects 
drawn up for its consideration by its Preparatory Com- 
mittee, and realizes that sixty-five nations have sent 
their delegations from the ends of the earth to spend 
seven weeks in London with no practical result but 
an agreement between eight or nine States on silver 
restriction, and a possible agreement between a dozen 
others on wheat restriction, will be disposed for a moment 
to describe that contrast between aspiration and achieve- 
ment as anything but failure. Honesty compels recog- 
nition of the facts, but fortunately the consequence of 
the facts is not what once seemed likely. That a failure 
of the Conference would mean disaster to the world was 
an assumption that a very few weeks ago went un- 
challenged. Today delegates are on the point of 
returning to their homes with comparative equanimity, 
and in the general belief that the world will not be 
substantially worse off than it was before the Conference 
met. In some respects indeed it may be better. For 
if few results have been achieved a good many principles 
have been agreed on, and some States at any rate may 
apply the principles individually, The Brussels Financial 
Conference of 1920 adopted no resolutions binding 
governments, but it profoundly influenced governments 
none the less. Nations will at any rate be less precipitate, 
after the London talks, in adding to the prohibitions 
and restrictions so universally condemned in theory, 
The failure, or non-success, of the Conference, in short, 
is a disappointment, but not after all a tragedy. 

To say that the main reason for the failure is the 
action of President Roosevelt is to speak in language 
of complete objectivity, implying no criticism whatever 
of the steps the President has felt it necessary to take 
in the interests of his country to which his first allegiance 
is manifestly due. It is simply a plain statement of 
fact. America’s abandonment of the gold standard in 
April, while Mr. MacDonald was actually on his way to the 
United States to confer with Mr. Roosevelt, changed the 
whole outlook profoundly, and Mr. Roosevelt’s refusal 
three weeks ago to consider any temporary stabilization of 
currencies brought the monetary side of the London dis- 
cussions directly, and the economic side indirectly, to a 
standstill. Since then all interest has been transferred 
from South Kensington to Washington and the tremen- 
dous experiment in planned recovery to which the 
President and his administration have committed them- 
selves. It is an experiment in the field of domestic 
economics and has the effect for the moment of diverting 
America’s attention completely from international affairs, 
But national policies—and international policies quite as 
much-—the world over will be determined by the success or 
failure of the American drive. For it is essentially a 
drive. A momentum has been generated which it is 
essential to maintain, and the President’s broadcast 
on Monday was directed to that end and to nothing 
else, Mass psychology is as much a_ characteristic 


The Conference and Mr. Roosevelt 


= 


of the United States as mass produetion, and ¥; 


Roosevelt is staking everything on securing 


voluntary and_ nation-wide co-operation in his 
campaign. There is every sign that he will evoke 


the necessary enthusiasm—but the more a_ balloon 
is inflated the bigger the bang if ever it gets 
pricked. 

Important and revolutionary as the President's earlier 
provision for helping the primary producers by paying 
them not to produce was, the steps he is now taking 
under the Industrial Recovery Act to put the whole 
industry of the country under discipline overshadows 
that completely. The powers he exercises are as sweeping 
as those assumed by President Wilson when America 
entered the War, and the action taken under them goes 
beyond anything yet attempted by a Mussolini or q 
Hitler. But even an American President cannot alter 
economic law, and the question to which the next few 
weeks must provide an answer is whether Mr. Roosevelt is 
in fact running atilt against that law or merely exploding 
current readings of it. The fundamentals of his plan 
are clear. Crop restriction, whether wheat or cotton, 
is to raise crop prices. Hence the farmers will have more 
to spend on industrial products and for paying interest, 
and perhaps amortization, on their mortgages. But 
that will only help if the prices of industrial products 
remain constant. And they can hardly remain constant, 
for the whole effect of the other section of the President's 
plans must be to make them rise. Hours in industry 
are to be shortened, wages to be increased, and 6,000,000 
men to be reabsorbed into industry. That will mean 
an enormous increase in the amount of money avail- 
able for spending. An official Washington calculation 
puts it at no less than $108,000,000—over £21,000,000 
a week, But employers manifestly cannot put a figure 
like that on to their wage-bill without increasing their 
prices substantially. Mr. Roosevelt believes they need 
not increase them pro rata and everything depends on 
whether he is right. 

State control of a capitalist system may always split 
on the fact that business men cannot be compelled to 
go on doing business at a loss, and it is too soon yet to 
tell whether the increased wages can be paid without a 
rise of prices that will neutralize the increase and leave 
things just where they were before. _ It may be objected 
that it is not a question of State control, for except ina 
few industries (in which difficulties and disagreements 
are already manifest) the whole thing is voluntary. 
That is strictly true, but the President’s whole purpose 
is to achieve a co-operation so universal that the individual 
who hangs back becomes a marked man. It is in effect 
control by moral pressure. And it may succeed. If it 
fails the result will be catastrophic. If it does not, then 
the question of America’s relation to the world will be 
raised in a new form. A fresh impulse will be given to 
the disastrous doctrine of national self-sufliciency, and 
any substantial rise in America’s internal prices will 
inevitably, as Mr. Baruch predicted some months ago, 
lead to a demand for higher tariffs. The United States 
is justified beyond any cavil in taking whatever measures 
seem necessary for its own salvation, and it may be true, 
in spite of the difficulties just mentioned, that an America 
restored to prosperity will increase her purchases in 
world-markets. But the progress of the President's 
great experiment will be watched, for good reason, 


with hardly less anxiety on this side of the Atlantie tS 


than on that. 
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Wireless in the Modern State 


HE British Broadcasting Corporation we have always 
with us, and it is our daily privilege to praise or 
reproach it. But recently the whole world has had 
sson to be impressed as never before by the power of 
broadeast speech. Several incidents, of varying gravity, 
have been thrust on our attention. In the House of 
Commons debate on the Post Office on Monday the 
usual protests were made against the proportion of 
B.B.C. pronouncements allotted to the Government ; 
and earlier in the day the Postmaster-General had to 
deal with a question regarding the practice, in some 
countries, of broadcasting advertisements in a foreign 
language ; he pointed out that the International Broad- 
casting Union had recently condemned this practice 
whenever it was contrary to the wishes of the broadcasting 
organization of the country whose language was used. 
And just as we ourselves are subject to an invasion of 
unwanted from the 
Channel, so we have seen that Germany has found a 
further means of irritating Austria by spraying Nazi 
propaganda across the ether. Russia long ago dis- 
covered the value of a high-power station for the 
purpose of disseminating Communist opinions in foreign 


ree 


advertisements stations across 


countries. 

The possibilities of the new instrument for controlling 
opinion at home have been strikingly illustrated in 
Germany, where every broadcast word is in the interests 
of Herr Hitler, and in America, where President Roosevelt 
has been able to cireumvent Congress by appealing 
direct through the radio to all the citizens of the United 
States. And if the power of wireless is so great among 
the literate peoples of Germany and America, how much 
greater may it not be in a country like India, where the 
vast majority cannot read at all. Sir Frederick Sykes, 
the Governor of Bombay, has been speaking this week 
of the difliculty of getting into direct communication with 
the masses and of explaining to them the policy of the 
Government. One of the keys to this problem, he said, 
lay in the extension of broadcasting, and carrying the 
spoken word to the dwellers in villages. It appears that 
an experiment has been made with reception sets at 
up-country centres, where it is proposed to enable small 
assemblies of people to listen to news from Bombay. 

Years ago, even before the B.B.C. had received its 
charter, there were newspaper owners who realized that a 
new and formidable rival had arisen to the power of the 
Press. They that opposition could 
possibly be effective in preventing this new agency from 
performing some of the functions which had hitherto 
been almost exclusively those of the newspapers. Wireless 
wou'd certainly broadcast information about the events of 
the day and affairs of State—and it could anticipate the 
newspapers by some hours. It would certainly broadcast 
opinions, and it would often happen that one opinion, 
and one only, would be put before listeners throughout 
the country. The utmost that the Press could hope 
to do would be to prevent a broadcasting organization 


recognized no 


from trenching upon the proper preserve of journalism — 
namely, by using the printed word as a subsidiary instru- 
ment. Even this it failed to do, as the examples of 
The Listener and The Radio Times sufliciently show. 
All that vast power of spreading information and pro- 
moting opinion among the masses which the Press had 
been building up during the last three centuries, and with 
so much suecess as to warrant the expression ‘ the 
was now to be shared. The spoken 
word, which had dominated the small City-State of 


’ 
Fourth F 


‘4 99 
State, 


ancient Greece, was to come into its own again in the 
highly organized Nation-State. But with a difference — 
an immense difference ; it depended upon a mechanism, 
a mechanism which might be a monopoly, as in Britain 
and in India, or might be in private hands, as in France 
and America, but which in any case could always be 
controlled in the last resort by the ascendant force in 
the State, and would always be liable to be captured by 
a power aiming at supremacy. And since it has become 
a commonplace that to control the means of disseminating 
news and opinion is to control the minds of the masses 
with whom ultimate power rests, the control of broad- 
casting may now give even more power to a Government 
than the control of the Press. 

But this is merely to recognize that in broadcasting we 
lave a new instrument which can be so used as to induce 
masses of people to hear the same things and think the 
same thoughts, and so move as one man. The Press, 
when left to itself to function freely, tends to split into as 
many parts as there are points of view, and so, in the 
mass, may be really representative of all elements in a 
nation; though in practice, owing to its increasing 
dependence on costly machinery, the popular Press 
tends to fall-into the hands of a few rich men, whose 
capricious views masquerade as public opinion. At the 
time, then, when the popular Press is increasingly domin- 
ated by a few irresponsible oligarchs, it is supremely 
important to know how this other engine of influencing 
the masses—broadcasting—is going to be used. A 
dictator at any time or anywhere will inevitably seize it 
and use it for his own purposes—he can employ it directly 
and positively, speaking into the microphone if he 
chooses with his own lips, whereas his control of the Press 
can seldom go beyond suppression or restraint, and may 
even be defeated by surreptitious pamphleteering—as it 
was constantly in the seventeenth century. President 
Roosevelt attained his temporary dictatorship by 
thus seizing the organization of wireless. In Germany, 
as we have seen, Herr Hitler uses it both for expressing 
his mind to his fellow-countrymen and for bombarding 
Austria with Nazi opinions. So in Italy and in Russia ; 
and so, it might be, in India. And we may be certain that 
it would be used in this way even in England at any 
moment when the Government of the day could claim 
that law and order were threatened—as at the time of 
the General Strike. 

But toadmit not merely the possibility but the certainty 
of its being used in this way in times of stress —revolu- 
tionary, or supposedly revolutionary—is not to say that 
it cannot be equally employed to serve the ends of 
democracy. Wireless is merely an instrument. It is 
neither good nor bad in itself, and it is capable of being 
used to work great good or great harm. The manner in 
which it is used will always be the clearest possible 
indication of the character of the governing forces in a 
country; it will show whether those forces operate 
autocratically, or democratically, or through a system 
which may be democratic in form and oligarchic in spirit. 
In this country, if we are prepared to persist in the effort 
to make a success of democracy, we must watchfully 
cuard against the intrusion of partiality into the B.B.C. 
The Opposition is right in repeatedly insisting on its 
claims to its share in political broadcasting; and any 
government which attempted to resist such legitimate 
claims would at once expose itself to the charge that it 
was acting despotically. And when Sir Frederick Sykes 
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the policy of the Government ” to the masses, it is well 
to remember that the new India is to be increasingly a 
democratic India, and that it will become the bounden 
duty of a Government, if it should use broadcasting for 
propaganda, to give similar rights to a constitutional 
Opposition. Wireless is capable of anything. It can 


HERE is not much obvious connexion between the 
Trades Union Congress memorandum on dictator- 
ships and the protest of the Unionist backbenchers against 
long speeches. But I think there is some. There is only 
one thing that can bring Fascism or dictatorship or 
Hitlerism within sight as a practical possibility in this 
country, and that is the growth of mistrust of the Parlia- 
mentary system. Such mistrust exists. It can easily be 
fomented by persons anxious on general grounds to see a 
dictatorship either of the Right or of the Left. Nothing 
therefore is more necessary than to remove any grounds for 
such sentiment. A National Government, which ensures 
the Government a safe majority on any division, is 
necessarily bad for Parliament, since Ministers never have 
to fight for their lives and debates tend to lack reality. 
That has to be set off against the various points in favour 
of the present régime. But long speeches, which mean 
that backbenchers with something to say get no chance of 
saying it, are bad for Parliament too, for the more debates 
are confined to a narrow circle of Ministers and ex- 
Ministers the less the House as a whole becomes a forum 
for free discussion. For my part I welcome the back- 
benchers’ protest, particularly as among the younger 
Conservatives there are a number of men well worth 
hearing if only they were given a chance to be heard. 
They and the Trades Union Congress are really fighting 
the same battle, if in different parts of the line. Both of 
them are rightly trying to make the best of Parliament. 
How far Fascism is a real danger in this country is another 
question. But it is well to remove any reasonable 
temptation to it. 
* * x 
Government interference with the Press is never much 
to be welcomed, but it must be admitted that Dr. Dollfuss’ 
administration in Austria has tried something new and 
rather interesting in its attack on headlines, which in 
Austrian newspapers are in future to be in a uniform 
type severely limited in size. and to consist only of a 
single line if they go across more than a column, or two 
lines if they do not. Headlines are definitely an evil in 
themselves. They can be ingenious ; they can often be 
merely silly; they can be inflammatory ; and they can be, 
and often are, grossly misleading—partly as the inevit- 
able result of compression. And the proportion of readers 
prepared to dogmatize on current problems on the 
strength of something they saw in headlines is deplorably 
large. It is, no doubt, the inflammatory quality of the 
headline that has moved the Austrian Government to 
action—no unimportant matter in a crisis such as Austria 
is facing—and the discipline imposed has the great merit 
of not involving a censorship on news or views, but 
simply on the sensational presentation of tabloid sum- 
maries of them. But the result must be papers that look 
dead-flat, and sales are therefore likely to be affected. 
* * * * 


Personally I think it is a pity that the committee on 
coupon trading has come down in favour of that very 
questionable innovation, though I agree that there are no 
grounds for actual legislation against it. Ordinary adver- 
tising is one thing. A man is fully justified in calling 
attention to the merits or the price of the article he pro- 
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promote the ends of a dictator. But it can be a den. 
cratic instrument of a very high order in a democratic 
State; and it is capable of being a great intcrnationa| 
instrument if it is used, with general consent, in ay 
international spirit, with a view to bringing the thoughts 
of many nations closer together. 


duces—or both—in any way he can. But to say “ if you. 
buy enough of my cigarettes—whether they are good oy 
bad—you can get a pair of socks, or flannel trousers, or g 
folding camera, for nothing ” is, to my mind, to introduce 
into general trading just the vicious principle which is half. 
ruining the daily papers in their scramble for circulations, 
I know of a man who boasts that he clothes himself 
completely on coupons, walking the streets unashamedly 
clad in bribery. I am almost tempted to take to smoking 
in order to buy non-coupon cigarettes pour décourager les 


autres. 
* * * * 


On top of a succession of other scandals of the kind 
comes Lady Ellerman’s most just and salutary protest 
against the camera-ghouls who flocked round her husband's 
coffin as it was being brought home from abroad, and 
again desecrated the funeral ceremonies at the cemetery 
in their efforts to take up the best strategic positions. 
The standards of the average Press photographer are 
definitely lower than those of the average reporter, but 
even reporters can be guilty of gross errors of taste (often 
enough under directions from above) in times of tragedy 
or bereavement. The trouble is that there is no recog- 
nized and authoritative body before whom journalists 
ean be cited for unprofessional conduct, as doctors can 
before the General Medical Council or barristers or solici- 
tors before the Bar Council or the Law Association. 
The prestige of the profession would be definitely en- 


hanced if there were. 
* * * * 


The prospect that Grock may be seen again in London 
after an absence of ten years or so is one ray of light at any 
rate in the pervading darkness. No one who has not seen 
the great Swiss clown can have any conception of what 
the artistic potentialities of clowning can be. What 
Grock’s English is like I don’t know, for I have only heard 
him play in French—in Switzerland—but to see him even 
without following all his dialogue is worth a_ longish 
journey in itself. I am = surprised, by the way, at 
the statement that Grock lost a million marks on his 
film, for it was a first-class production, and to see (and 
hear) it was to my mind very nearly as good as secing 
Grock himself in the flesh. 

* * * ** 

In connexion with the Slavery Abolition centenary 
celebrations, the rather remarkable record of one Cam- 
bridge college, St. John’s, deserves some notice. Not only 
were Wilberforce and Clarkson both Johnians, but so 
were Castlereagh, who got an international renunciation 
of the slave trade adopted at the Congress of Vienna, 
and Palmerston, whose sustained pressure on_ other 
countries did much to make abolition effective. The 
college has very properly arranged a commemoration of 
its own for next Tucsdsy, August ie 


Observing that a gentleman in Austria has been fined 
the equivalent of £30 and sent to prison for a month 
for calling his dog Dollfuss I shiver to think what I have 
escaped. For I once had a dog called Jix—while Sir 
William was still in office. But there are many dogs 
(including mine) who honour a human, rather than 
otherwise, by bearing his name, 
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_———— 


The proposal to put a tax on the domestic fire is not to 
be too summarily dismissed, for the domestic chimney 
does without doubt contribute heavily to the volume of 
smoke which fouls our air and soils our lungs. But what 
a shattering blow to sentiment and tradition! What 
gaping holes would English literature display if electricity 
and central heating and anthracite stoves had been in 
vogue in Dickens’s day or Tennyson’s or Lamb’s! What 


about Sarah Battle’s “ clear fire and clean hearth and 
the rigour of the game”? Landor, I suppose, would 
have written, “ I warmed both hands before the electric- 
stove of life,” and Browning have entitled the most inti- 
mate of his poems, “ By the Radiator.” No, let us keep 
our English fire and our English sentiment—even at the 
cost of a shilling tax. 
JANUS. 


Breaking Up 


By E. M. 


{ is the end of the school year, and the period when 
I those who are in authority tend to address the young. 
The young cannot otherwise. Row behind row, their 
faces bright and polite, they sit or stand to the remotest 
corner of the hall, while the wave of eloquence washes 
slowly over them from the platform, breaks, withdraws, 
advances again, withdraws again over the shingle of 
smooth round little heads and the limpet-encrusted 
parents. What are the wild waves saying? Nothing 
particular, nothing that disturbs the delicious silliness 
of one’s private dream. The eminent men on the plat- 
forms are speaking of character, character is the burden 
of their song, character, always necessary in the past 
will be even more so in the future, character, more char- 
acter, most character. General Sir Archibald Mont- 
gomery-Massingberd at Cheltenham, prefers character to 
educational excellence as a means of preparing for the 
next war. Character, something out of Dickens. The 
Reverend J. D. Day, Headmaster of Stamford, gives five 
‘apacity, and thirteen 
fellows get double firsts. Character, what mother got 
with the cook. A perfect character must be school 
chapel, unless it equals a perfect scream. 

So did the chap on the platform with the wart showing 
through his moustache say “scream” or did he say 
“sereen”’? 2? Never mind. Couldn’t hear. It is_ the 
end of the school year. And at the end of the year a jaw 
means even less than usual for it immediately vanishes 
into the gulf of the summer holidays. 

Unconscious of all this, or cynically indifferent to it, 
the platform talks on, and gets a certain satisfaction from 
the reflux of its own eloquence. Swish goes the wave 
against the opposite wall of the Hall, and bouf it comes 
back. Refreshed by their own spray, the eminent 
visitors continue to address the boys, and the headmaster 
his bies, on the supreme importance of character. I 
hesitate to introduce this subject again. Thev do not. 
They return to it as the eighteenth century returned to 
Nature and the thirteenth to God. Nature today is 
discredited—nudism, fads—and when it comes to religion 
we find the Headmaster of Rossall becomes distinctly 
wary in his references. “* Much had been said lately of 
Public School religion,” he is reported as saying, ‘ but 
perhaps the truest words were those of the Headmaster 
of Westminster, who said he found nothing to differentiate 
Public School religion from religion elsewhere.” It is 
chivalrous of one headmaster to ascribe such an epigram 
to another, and this brings us back to the subject of 
character again. Character is built up. It also builds. 
So can it have anything to do with my kid brother’s box 
of meccano ? Wrong again . . . chap on the platform 
with an cye like an egg is saying ‘“ Character never 
becomes mechanical.” 

Sometimes the waves are deflected, and instead of 
washing over the audience are turned through a hose-pipe 
upon the invisible public. There has been criticism of 
our schools in recent years, particularly on the ground 
that they turn out a standardized article, which goes well 
enough with other articles of the same brand, but which 
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is not very adequate otherwise. They are charged with 
monotony, and this year several headmasters retort in 
chorus that this is not so, and that snobbery—another of 
the charges—is really to be found in the home. But on 
the whole it is the boys themselves who are addressed, 
and who are summoned into a world which, as far as my 
own notions go, has very little connexion with reality, a 
world where everyone is either managing or being managed, 
and where the British Empire has been appointed to the 
post of general manager. Of internationality—little ; 
of the non-white peoples—nothing; and even the peevish 
civilities which used to be extended to the League of 
Nations on these occasions seem to have ceased. 

The arts are seldom mentioned except at the girls’ 
schools (where, by the way, the speeches tend to be much 
more genuine and fresh). At Eastbourne, the Head- 
master commended the Bayeux Tapestry, a copy of 
which the boys have painted round the school hall. But 
Lord Goschen, the guest of honour, who spoke next, 
declined the bait and remarked that “* Neither magnificent 
pageantry nor news of great feats had made him so proud 
of being an Englishman as when he visited a small band 
of Englishmen who without thought for self were keeping 
the peace so far as possible among the wild tribes of the 
North West Frontier.” Air bombing should make him 
still prouder. It is a relief to turn from this to Wellington, 
where there were four days extra holidays because Lord 
Derby’s horse won a race and no nonsense about it, or 
to Leatherhead County School, where sensible remarks 
were made about Press propaganda. But the greatest 
relief is a speech at Rydal School, by Mr. Hugh Walpole, 
which appears like a spring of fresh water in the midst 
of all the brine. Here, for a monemt, we catch a glimpse 
of real people on a real earth. ‘ You will have to learn 
how to be individuals,” Mr. Walpole told the boys. 
* But when you have got your individuality you will 
have to use it for acommon good. In the same way you 
must be patriots, but you must see that your patriotism 
helps the world and not only your own country.” This 
is easier said than done, but it is something to get it said. 
His specch is an example of genuine as opposed to pedagogic 
seriousness and of sensitiveness as opposed to Lord 
Goschen’s deadening sentimentality. This is one of the 
few occasions when one hopes that the audience was 
awake. 

Yet even Mr. Walpole does not make the speech I 
want to hear. If the impossible ever happens and I 
am asked to help break up a school what I shall say is 
this: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, boys and bies: School 
was the unhappiest time of my life, and the worst trick 
it played me was to pretend that it was the world in 
miniature. For it hindered me from discovering how 
lovely and delightful and kind the world can be, and how 
much of it is intelligible. From this platform of middle 
age, this throne of experience, this altar of wisdom, 
this scaffold of character, this beacon of hope, this thres- 
hold of decay, my last words to you are: There’s a 
better time coming,” And then that school would break 
up. 
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Food and Efficiency : An Indian Experiment 


By B. Suiva 


REMEMBER, some years ago, leading a deputation 

of textile workers in Madras to meet the members 
of the International Textile Delegation then on a visit 
to India. We discussed many points—wages, housing 
and conditions of work. One of the Indian workers 
said to me (I was acting as interpreter), “ please ask 
them if they would regard working on two looms as 
too strenuous an occupation.” A broad smile preceded 
the obvious answer, but the question interested them. 
What do they eat, one of them asked; and we went 
into the details of their food. A bowl of cold rice, 
with a little salt or pickle, at about 5 a.m.; (mills 
commence work at 6.30 in the morning and close at 
5.30 in the evening, with an hour in the middle of the 
day for luncheon, and many of the workers have to walk 
two to five miles each way to their places of work.) 
Then, at 11.30, comes the first real meal of the day: 
freshly-cooked rice, lentils, one vegetable, and, with 
the better paid worker earning over 30 shillings a month, 
a glass of diluted butter-milk. The same meal is repeated 
at 8 or 9 at night. 

I was able to supplement this answer from the results 
of an economie enquiry which their trade union had 
just then completed. Nearly 800 workers (over a 
hundred were women) had answered, with the help of 
a few undergraduates of the University, a questionnaire 
as to their monthly expenses. Wages in India, it 
must be remembered, are paid as a rule on the monthly 
basis. The great majority of these 800 earned from 
22 to 36 shillings a month. 


Only 13 were out of debt, and the rates of interest 


varied from 18 to 150 per cent. Polished rice, lentils, 
vegetables, coarse sugar, oil and spices were the common 
articles of food. Fish or mutton came in very occa- 
sionally, perhaps once in two weeks, with the non- 
vegetarian workers, if they could afford the luxury. 
But what struck us as most remarkable was that the 
column for milk and ghee (melted butter) was blank 
in eight statements out of ten; and even the children, 
we ascertained, went without milk. 

lt is, of course, true that the output of the Indian 
worker is considerably less than that of his Western 
colleague. Colonel McCay, who studied the food problem 
in India with some care, reckoned many years ago that 
the Bengali coal-worker, in spite of certain advantages, 
such as working near the ground-surface and on thick 
seams, could produce only 80 tons in a year as against 
300 in this country; and the proportion, in the case 
of the textile worker, was in the neighbourhood of 
1 to 3. The food expert in India is convineed that it 
is all a question of calories, protein contents and vitamins. 
Colonel McCay advanced the definite theory that as 
one passed “ from the north-west region of the Punjab 
down to the Gangetic plain to the coast of Bengal, there 
is a gradual fall in stature, body-weight, stamina and 
efficiency of the people,” and he attributed this to “ the 
accompanying gradual fall in the nutritive value of the 
dietaries ” of the races inhabiting the provinces of 
Northern India. 

An extraordinarily instructive test, recorded more re- 
cently in the Food Research Institute at Coonoor (in South 
India), confirms Colonel McCay’s theory. The Superin- 
tendent of the Institute, Colonel McCarrison, took a number 
of albino rats, and put groups of 20, all of the same size, 
sex distribution and body-weight, into different cages. 
Rats, he explams, resemble men in being omnivorous 
and in the chemical nature of their nutritional processes, 
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the only difference being that the process of development 
is thirty times as rapid ; the experiment, which actually 
lasted 140 days, would, therefore, correspond to a period 
of about 12 years in the case of men. 

These groups were fed on the common dict of the 
people of different parts of India; of the Sikhs, the 
Pathans, the Rajputs, the Mahrattas, the Goorkhas, the 
Bengalis, the Kanarese and the Madrasis. On the 80th 
day these groups of rats were weighed and photographed, 
The Sikhs, the Pathans and the Mahrattas, it was 
found, came first, one after the other, but “ in a close 
bunch”; there was some interval between these and 
the Goorkhas, then came the Kanarese and the Bengalis, 
and considerably behind, last, were the poor Madrasj 
rats. It seems a great pity that the results of this test 
have not been popularized in India. As Colonel Me. 
Carrison has pointed out, the Sikh, the Pathan, and other 
races of the north-west are all wheat-eaters, and great 
milk-drinkers. Vegetables, fruit and meat also enter 
into their dietaries in appreciable quantities. As one 
comes down, rice begins to replace wheat, there is a di- 
stinct fall in the supply of milk and vegetables and meat, 
and correspondingly there is much less physical efliciency, 
Medical testimony is fairly strong that  beri-beri is 
common among races which eat mill-polished rice, 
and that diseases like malaria, kala-azar and_ leprosy 
are more prevalent in areas where, on account of the 
poor quality of the food, there is widespread 
malnutrition. 

Economic poverty, of course, is a terrible and chronic 
curse on the millions of the Indian masses. But even 
with them much ean be done, I am certain, with educa- 
tive propaganda. I have been impressed with the 
records, in some of the large prisons in South India, 
on the health charts of the ordinary convicts. Prison 
diet does not cost more than what the better paid 
Indian worker spends on his food; but the steady 
improvement in weight and physique of the vast majority 
of the criminals is worth study. The trouble is not only 
with the poor. India, the fact is, is an extremely con- 
servative country in matters of food. I have attended 
banquets in India and sat to a meal, served on an 
enormous banana-leaf four, feet in length and eighteen 
inches wide ; the menu consisting of rice cooked in half 
a dozen ways, and twenty to thirty vegetables. Fruit, 
even the cheap banana, is little eaten, except on ceremonial 
or festive occasions. Such a thing as a balanced diet 
is practically unknown, and to speak of the nutritive 
value of food is to invite ridicule from “the educated 
classes.” 

It is only within recent years that the importance of 
public health has been recognized in India. But even 
today, organizations, except in one or two provinces 
like Madras, are in their infancy and have a precarious 
existence owing to financial stringency. Food research, 
as Colonel McCarrison has been vainly pleading before 
one Royal Commission after another during the last six 
years, is absolutely vital in India, for establishing a 
connexion between many of the tropical diseases and 
malnutrition. The expenditure would be remunerative 
in the increased health and efficiency of the people. 
Here is a vast field for the scientist and the social worker. 
It will require some courage perhaps, under existing 
conditions in India, to organize campaigns to eat fruit, 
to drink milk, or to substitute a more nutritive article for 
mill-polished rice—but it will be constructive work of the 
greatest importance, 
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A Forgotten Gentleman 


In the anti-slavery movement, whose centenary is now being celebrated, there were both greater and lesser figures. 
Of one of these latter, Thomas Babington, brother-in-law of Zachary Macaulay and uncle of the historian, Professor 


Coupla 


nd, in his recent volume, “ The British Anti-Slavery Movement,” writes: ‘“ An English landowner of the best 


iype, master of Rothley Temple in Leicestershire, M.P. for the county-town for twenty years, open-hearted and straight- 

orward, in the highest meaning of the words a simple-minded man, Babington set himself to impart his own deep 

‘sense of religion and the purpose of life to his somewhat conceited and worldly young brother-in-law. The result was 

swift and profound. Macaulay was changed like Wilberforce.” The recollections of Babington which follow are 

frem unpublished reminiscences written in 1877 by his granddaughter, Mrs. Eliza Conybeare, widow of the part author of 
Conybeare and Howson’s “ Life of St. Paul.’’| 


AM asked to write a story on phases of English life : 
and as I sit, pen in hand and my paper before me, 
scenes of my own life rise up before me, especially scenes 
of my childhood connected with a phase of life now entirely 
assed from me and mine. My mother, Lydia, was a Miss 
Babington of Rothley Temple, a delightful old country 
house in Leicestershire which had belonged to the Babing- 
tons from the time of Henry VIII. She married at 
19 the Rev. Joseph Rose, who was presented by my 
grandfather, Mr. Thomas Babington, with the living of 
Rothley. After his death she continued to live at the 
Vicarage with her young family of seven children. Its 
nearness to the Temple was that which gave colour to our 
lives as children: we all considered ourselves as native- 
born there. 

I think one reason why we were tolerated was the pro- 
fuse hospitality, then, I fancy, a common feature of most 
old country houses, and now quite gone out of fashion. 
{can recall that all my uncles and aunts when they mar- 
ried, and even during their engagements, took it as a 
matter of course that their newly adopted families should 
be free of the house. Sykeses, Pearsons, Noels, Parkers 
came and went as they liked, and often brought horses, 
carriages and servants with them. The large family of 
the Zachary Macaulays half lived there. He was my 
grandmother’s brother, and his eldest son, Thomas 
Babington (afterwards Lord) Macaulay, was born at the 
Temple in 1800. The whole Clapham sect, Wilberforces, 
Thorntons, Gisbornes, with many others, came and went 
in a never-ending stream. 

My dear grandfather, the head and centre of the whole 
Temple life, can I ever describe him? To me he has 
always stood as the highest type of what a Christian 
gentleman should be. He was so courteous to everyone, 
so loving, so refined, so highly educated, and so very 
simple. I think he would have been almost too little 
versed in the ways of the world but that he spent half his 
life in Parliament (he sat for Leicester) and was a keen 
politician, on the Tory side first, during the French 
Revolution, and afterwards by degrees going over heart 
and soul to the Whigs: But he never would vote unre- 
servedly with his Party. He had a most sensitive con- 
science, and if he thought they were wrong no political 
consideration would bind him to them. He was eager 
about the abolition of slavery and all the other philan- 
thropie measures on foot, and thus he became much 
connected with the Wilberforces, Thorntons, Croppers, 
and others of that set. He and Mr. Wilberforce became 
most intimate friends. Mr. ‘Wilberforce, with his ex- 
quisite humour, was always amusing himself with “ dear 
Tom Babington’s simplicity,” but in a way that was 
flattering, not offensive. I remember that in my grand- 
father’s old age, after he had left Parliament many years, 
Tom Macaulay, in one of his earliest speeches in the 
House on the abolition of slavery, alluded to him as “ my 
uncle, Mr. Babington.”” The name was greeted with 
cheers from all sides, and some of the other members 
added: “Ah! few like him, few like Mr. Babington.” 
My mother repeated this to me when I was quite a child ; 
she was so much gratified. 


I must tell something of my grandfather’s early life 
and upbringing. As a boy he was at school, first at 
Oakham and then at Rugby; and at 17 went up to 
Trinity College, Cambridge (where the Babingtons had a 
fine set of ancestral rooms, having been early benefactors 
of the College)—riding, of course, the old steward accom- 
panying him with a large bag of money to set him up 
and pay for his furniture. He was very industrious, 
becoming 12th Wrangler in 1779. At the age of 26 
he had a love-affair which went very deep. In the end 
the lady married another, and my grandfather, with a 
sore heart, set off on a riding tour to Scotland to recover 
his spirits. Through life he never could hear this lady 
alluded to without emotion. I cannot regret it, however. 
I feel we all owe much to the sharp-witted Macaulay 
nature engrafted on the sturdy Leicestershire country 
breed. Among the various introductions which he took 
with him to Scotland was one to a Mr. Macaulay, the 
Scotch minister of a church near Inverary, and occupier 
of the manse. Here he was received very cordially, and 
here he stayed, off and on, for some time. I myself have 
read a letter of his, written thence, describing how he 
sat and read Milton to the daughters while they span, 
and how there was one young girl of exquisite sen- 
sibility, &e. Well, they were married, and he brought 
her home, very young and very unformed, to this stately 
English home. 

There is not much to tell of my grandfather during his 
early middle years: he was an excellent country gentle- 
man and magistrate, and threw himself into improving 
the condition of his tenantry and labourers. He would 
encourage the more industrious labourers by letting each 
rent two or three acres of land if they could prove to him 
that they had saved enough to buy a cow and the neces- 
sary seed. It was a troublesome business letting land 
in such small holdings, but he always declared that he 
did not lose money by it, and the people were very 
grateful for the chance. When he was about forty he 
got into Parliament, and sat for Leicester for above 
twenty years. I did not know him until he was quite 
old, and I fear I cannot sketch anything so perfect as he 
was then: his somewhat old-fashioned politeness and 
hospitality, the peace born of God and of a pure con- 
science which pervaded his whole being; his coun- 
tenance beaming with delight whenever he saw a set of 
young people happy together. Every evening his practice 
was to walk for an hour or more, before the supper-tray 
was brought in, up and down a long gallery, wainscoted 
with old dark oak, which ran the whole length of the 
house upstairs. Into this opened the drawing-room and 
all the bedrooms, and it was from this gallery that he 
would interrupt his evening walk to step in and see what 
we were doing, and gladden us with his blessed presence. 
During these walks he would repeat passages in the 
Bible or hymns to himself, or would go over the stores 
of poetry that he knew by heart, chiefly Milton and Cowper, 
I think. If any scholar was staying in the house he 
would recur to the old classical authors. On one such 
occasion a college friend of my brother was with us, and 
my grandfather was for ever coming in (he was close 
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upon 80 then): “‘ My dear young friend, I have lost the 
clue in that satire of Horace, or that passage of Virgil: I 
can’t get beyond such a line. Can you help me out ? ” 
We read aloud to him continually : first, the newspapers 
from beginning to end, and every word of the Parlia- 
mentary debates (they were more fully reported then 
than now). The Reform Bill debates were very lengthy, 
and he would not allow any skipping : he said he liked to 
judge for himself. After the Parliamentary report came 
the law and police reports—those reports which, according 
to Tom Macaulay, my grandmother could never get 
through without emotion. He had a keen delight in 
literature of all sorts, and wished to hear all the reviews 
and books that came out of any worth. Books of every 
description, from the theological and scientific treatise 
to the novel, were greedily read and discussed with 
never-failing interest by the whole family. 

Time fails me in which to sketch the many other 
characters who peopled Rothley Temple in those old 
days. My eldest uncle, so well-informed, so very literary : 
his elaborate sayings, his solemn flirtations, all noted in 
his diary with killing accuracy. My uncle John, the 


————— 
——=—=—= 


clergyman, the kind, the princely hearted; my unce 
George, a distinguished London surgeon, spending hour 
daily in unpaid labour in the lowest courts of the. East 
End. To him we always applied those lines of Keble: 
“Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart.” 

By nature so sceptical, so inquiring, always ready {oy 
an argument, and by necessity throwing himself jnto 
opposition: a great friend of John Henry Newman, 
though holding widely different views. Lastly, there 
was aunt Mary—bright, pretty-mannered, truc-hearted, 
and delightful to gossip with. At one time she and Tom 
Macaulay were fast friends. It was when he was at 
Cambridge, and writing for Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, 
and the folk present say that he was never so brilliant as 
during that one summer. Shortly afterwards, she 
married a very different sort of man, a quiet, silent, 
clever Scot. We young ones, from the age of 16 and 
upwards, were allowed to exchange ideas with all these 
kinsfolk on terms of absolute equality. Would that al] 
elder relations could be persuaded of the gracefulness 
and the gain of such a line of conduct! 


Religions and Religion 


By 


HE study of what is now clumsily called comparative 
religion is both old and new. It is as old as Hero- 


dotus, Cicero and Lucretius, all of whom were interested in 
discovering and describing religious ideas and practices. 
But it is only within the last century that the study has 
been systematically and thoroughly 


varried on. Max 
Miller, Ticle, and de la Saussaye were pioneers in a field 
now covered with a host of workers. The idea that God 
has never left Himself without witness, that He fulfils 
Himself in many ways, and that in His many-sided 
wisdom other religions beside Christianity have to be 
reckoned with, once regarded as rather shocking and 
even blasphemous, has become a commonplace and is the 
inspiration of much patient research. 

It is now generally recognized that on the results 
achieved by the study of religious origins and_ history 
both the philosophy and psychology of religion must 
depend. Only when all the facts concerning any religion 
or group of religions are before us can we venture on 
drawing conclusions, and we are a long way yet from the 
time when we can do this with any real assurance. The 
path of the investigator is strewn with the debris of 
theories hastily made and as hastily abandoned. That 
religion originated in fear, or dreams, or sex, or belief in 
ghosts, or worship of ancestors, or the failure of magic, 
are all theories which have held the stage for a time and 
then had to give way. All of these and many other 
factors have to be taken into account, and there is little or 
no room for simplification. The explorer in this region 
has to hack his way through a perfect jungle of facts 
whose meaning and relevance are very obscure, and he 
needs always to keep in mind the warning of Rudolf 
Otto with regard to the essence of religion, to the effect 
that, *‘ Only from afar by metaphors and analogies do we 
come to apprehend what it is in itself, and even so our 
notion is but inadequate and confused.” 

This is particularly so in the case of those primitive 
religions which the researches of anthropologists have 
done so much to make known to us in recent years. The 
belief once commonly held that there are certain primitive 
peoples altogether devoid of religion has been quite 
exploded. Closer investigation has shown that these 
very peoples have a religion which regulates the whole life 


Dr. W. 


B. SELBIE 


whether of the individual or of the society. As Professor 
Baldwin Spencer once told an Oxford audience, “ if 
Christian people generally were as careful in observing 
the precepts of their religion as are the Australian 
aborigines, the world would be a much better place.” We 
must beware, however, of drawing conclusions as to primi- 
tive religion from the religion of savages as we may know 
it today. The primitive and the savage are not inter- 
changeable terms. But it is always possible in the reli- 
gion of civilized people as well as of savages to discover 
traces of earlier and outworn ideas and practices which 
may give us some insight into the primitive. For there 
is no such thing in religion as a steady progress upward, 
or a regular process of evolution from lower to higher 
forms. Indeed, the signs of decay are often more obvious 
than those of growth. There has been widespread 
degeneracy. Many religious systems have had their day 
and ceased to be, and those that survive are strewn with 
their remains. In his recently published lectures on the 
religion of Ancient Rome, Mr. Cyril Bailey calls attention 
to the extreme exactness of the wording of the prayers of 
Cato and of those found on the Iguvium tablets, tedious 
to a degree in their minute particularizations and vain 
repetitions. This formalism Mr. Bailey argues looks 
both before and after. It points back to a time when the 
prayer was a magic spell “ in which a slip in a word ora 
syllable might destroy the efliciency of the whole for- 
mula.” And it points forward “to that stereotyping of 
Roman religion which ultimately brought about its 
decay.” No better illustration could be found of a process 
which has affected all religions and from which even 
Christianity is not exempt. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the historical 
and comparative study of religion has its limitations. It 
can describe to us the working of the religious conscious- 
ness at widely different periods and under a vast variety 
of conditions. It can give a most impressive demonstra- 
tion of the universality of religion, and of the many ways 
in which it ministers to man’s development and _ well- 
being. It can even supply us with criteria by which we can 
assess religious values on strictly pragmatic lines. But 
of the nature of the religious consciousness and of the 
truth and permanence of religious values the strictly 
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xientific study of religion can tell us little or nothing. 
The study of religion involves ultimately the study of 
theology, and in that connexion it is always well to remem- 
ber the dictum, pectus facit theologum. As well expect 
sound judgements on painting from a man who is colour- 
blind, or sound judgements on music from one who has 
no ear for it, as sound judgements on religion from one 
who is sceptical, hostile or indifferent. Only those whose 
own religious consciousness is well developed and who 
have experienced the power and joy of religion in their 
own lives can understand and interpret the religious ex- 
perience of others, especially when it is expressed in an- 
other language and in other terms than those familiar to 
themselves. Ifthe comparative method has done nothing 
else it has at least enabled us to realize that under all 
outward manifestations of religion there is an. inward 
essence or experience that is everywhere fundamentally 
the same. Its matrix is that primitive animism, that 
sense of the numinous which anthropologists have made 


familiar, and to which Wordsworth has given immortal 
expression. When animism has given way to polytheism 
and numen has become deus, man’s attitude to his God, 
however variously expressed, has always and everywhere 
certain elements of sameness. Canon Streeter gives an 
interesting illustration of this in his Bampton Lectures 
when he says “ For the philosophy of religion, it is of 
the first importance to realize that the barrier which 
separates the Buddha from Christ is due, in the last resort, 
more to the intellectual theories which he inherited than 
to disagreement in the findings of his own very original, 
moral insight. Where the Buddha was most himself, 
there he was most like Christ.” This is a conclusion 
only possible to the insight of religious experience. 
No man can discover the beauty of stained glass 
windows by looking at them from outside the church. 
He must go in and let the light stream through 
them. For the student of religion these things are a 
parable. 


Conquerors in Jehol 


By Peter FLEMING 


HE aeroplane drops down through a pass in the sharp, 
fantastic mountains and the city is discovered, a 
teeming undecipherable pattern in grey. Temples stand 
outpost to it in the encircling hills. Walls run round 
them, climbing the steep slopes gracefully ; they are like 
great coloured forts. 

You land in the river bed. The silver plane, an alien 
toy dwarfed by dark cliffs, glitters with a certain effrontery 
in the sudden silence. The two Japanese officers who 
were your fellow-passengers are being greeted by a group 
of their colleagues ; there is a great deal of bowing and 
clicking and smiling. Everyone begins to walk across 
the cracked mud towards the distant city: slowly, on 
account of the heat. 

Floods have swept away the bridge, and you must make 
the crossing in a cumbrous ferry. The Japanese officers 
in their top-boots are carried out to it on the backs of 
naked coolies. .A very old Chinese peasant holds his 
umbrella over your head against the sun, with infinite 
courtesy. From the huddled houses on the bank a 
powerful smell drifts out across the tumbling yellow 
waters. The peacock temples cannot be seen from here. 


Jchol, or Cheng-te, is the capital of the province which 
the Japanese army captured last March, after a campaign 
unequalled in history for the dash with which it was car- 
ried out and the feebleness with which it was resisted. 
The city is still, to all intents and purposes, a garrison 
town. Military aeroplanes supply the mail service. 
Convoys of lorries crawl out from rail-head with supplies. 
In the narrow, pitted streets khaki is as common as the 
coolie’s blue. 

The conquerors are not unwelcome. Japanese flags 
were displayed before the last Chinese troops had left the 
town in flight. Tang-yu-lin, the corrupt and craven 
governor of Jehol, oppressed his people vilely. Now the 
headquarters of the 8th Division of the Kuantung Army 
(the Kuantung Army are in effect the rulers of Man- 
thukuo) are established in his walled palace. A sanitary 
section has taken over the private morphine factory in 
his park. On the miniature race-course where Tang 
compelled his wives to ride,the chargers of the staff are 
exercised at dawn. Japanese soldiers sit on the carved 
bridges, angling for small fish in the water-lily pools ; 
or go through their training with a terrible seriousness, 


skirmishing among the pagodas with bloodcurdiling yells. 
From the shade of old trees spotted deer regard the new- 
comers with faintly puzzled tolerance. At the palace 
gate incoming coolies—members of a civilization which 
has held the military profession in contempt for many 
hundreds of years—are obliged to salute the sentry on 
duty by taking off their hats. The spectacle has a certain 
irony. 

In the city itself Japanese influence begins to be 
apparent. Buildings are being demolished to widen 
the streets. Tawdry cafés have sprung up to meet the 
requirements of a garrison town. (The first civilians to 
enter Jehol on the heels of the army were 20 lorry-loads of 
Korean girls. Trade follows the Flag.) There are shops 
in which the Japanese talent for mimicry is reflected— 
not perhaps to the best advantage—in bottles alluringly 
labelled Queen George Scotch Whisky, Buckingum 
Whisky, and Old Toe Gin. A missionary who has lived 
in those parts for thirty years will tell you that he has 
only twice seen a Chinaman the worse for drink. Today, 
in a quarter of an hour’s walk through the streets at 
dusk, you can see five times that number of intoxicated 
men: but not Chinese. 

The civilians find the Japanese soldiers who are billeted 
on them a welcome change after Tang’s innumerable 
unpaid ruffians. The Japanese fetch their own firing, 
draw their own water, and provide their own rice; and 
if their firmest friends are probably the children, their 
hosts have very few complaints to make. Among the 
educated Chinese resentment burns fiercely, but of 
necessity in secret. Their native element is discontent, 
and now their bitterness has a racial edge. They are 
sickened by a parade of altruism where exploitation 
is the end in view, and their pride will not allow 
them to admit that the great mass of their people will 
have a share in Japan’s gains in Manchuria: a share 
which, although less than what is nominally theirs by 
right, is larger than they are capable of winning for 
themselves. 

The aspirations of the intellectuals are like the lama 
temples which stand round their city: beautiful, empty 
and unregarded. They do not count any longer. The 
squat little sentries, the shining aeroplanes, the 
lorries panting up the passes—those are the things 
that count. 
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Urn néo-socialisme 
francais 


[D’UN CORRESPONDANT FRANQAIS.] 
A crise du parti socialiste francais que nous annon- 
cions comme une réalité dans notre article du 
5 mai 1933 est entrée, ces jours derniers, dans une phase 
aigué et elle constitue 4 ’heure présente le fait dominant 
de la politique intérieure frangaise. 

Pourquoi? Parce que dans le conflit qui a mis 
aux prises les deux ailes du parti socialiste, le marxisme 
intransigeant et le socialisme réformiste, et qui s’est 
résolu, le 17 Juillet, au Congrés de Paris, par un vote 
de blame—2197 mandats contre 752—a Iladresse des 
députés qui ont soutenu le Cabinet Daladier, on a vu 
apparaitre une doctrine nouvelle sur laquelle la contro- 
verse est déchainée. 

Car les vaincus du Congrés socialiste ne se sont pas 
inclinés. Ils n’ont pas quitté le parti, mais ils ont 
riposté par une déclaration ot ils constatent que Punité 
morale du parti est rompue. Ils annoncent qu’ils vont 
continuer la lutte en portant le conflit, non seulement 
devant les sections du parti, mais devant lopinion 
publique et, au besoin, devant I’Internationale elle-méme, 

Cette doctrine nouvelle que chacun scrute afin d’en 
mesurer le sens profond et la portée réelle est celle 
d’un néo-socialisme que les trois orateurs qui l’ont 
exposcée ont habillée de formules expressives : socialisme 
jeune, d’aprés M. Montagnon; socialisme d’ordre et 
d’autorité, selon M. Marquet;  socialisme d’action 
populaire, a enfin précisé M. Marcel Déat. En entendant 
trois de ses camarades s’exprimer ainsi, M. Léon Blum, 
leader du parti, crut -y discerner lapparition d’un néo- 
fascisme et un manifeste de l’épouvante. 


Les leaders du nouveau mouvement se sont défendus 
énergiquement contre l’accusation de fascisme et je 
crois qu’on peut, sans la trop défigurer, résumer leur 
thése de la maniére suivante. L’Etat, disent-ils, est 
impuissant parece qu il est soumis aux influences diver- 
gentes de trois forces sensiblement égales : les capitalistes, 
les classes moyennes, les ouvriers. Pour donner 4 l’Etat 
Pautorité qui lui défaut, il faut done que deux de ses 
groupes forment un front commun. Nous voulons unir 
les classes moyennes au prolétariat et donner ainsi a 
PEtat VDautorité grace a laquelle il pourra briser le 
capitalisme. Ainsi, ajoutent-ils, nous pourrons réaliser 
Pidéal socialiste au moyen des armes qui l’ont détruit 
en Italie et en Allemagne. 

On ne saurait contester que la thése est d’essence 
socialiste puisqu’elle procéde du principe de la lutte 
des classes et qu’elle aboutit théoriquement al’écrasement 
du capitalisme par un prolétariat allié 4 la petite bour- 
geoisie. 

Mais si elle est socialiste, est-elle démocratique ? Oui, 
répond M. Déat, parce qu’elle comporte la conquéte 
du pouvoir par la majorité du pays. Aquoi les radicaux 
objectent que la démocratie ne consiste pas 4 gouverner 
pour un parti ou pour une classe, mais pour l’ensemble 
du pays, minorités comprises, de fagon que celles-ci, 
gardant leur droit de critique et d’opposition, tempérent 
Pinévitable tendance 4 linjustice des majorités triom- 
phantes. 

De ce chassé-croisé de polémiques ot l’on voit étinceler, 
comme des lames d’épée, les multiples reflets de la 
pensce politique francaise, se dégagent quelques vérités 
fondamentales. 

L’opinion publique francaise a fini par se rendre 
compte que le fascisme italien et le racisme allemand 


— ii 


lexposaient aux pires aventures. Tous les SACTifices 
que, sous la direction de M. Briand, la France a faits 4 
la cause de la paix ont été interprétés chez nos Voising 
comme des preuves de faiblesse, et beaucoup de Francaig 
pensent que l’avénement d’Hitler a été une des congé. 
quences de cette politique. Pour remonter un tq 
courant, il faut un renforcement, une concentration de 
Pautorité de ’Etat. La grande majorité des Francais 
admet aujourd’hui cette nécessité. 

De cette constatation procéde la campagne de presse 
que M. André Tardieu méne depuis de longs mois goyg 
le titre : “‘ Pouren sortir.” C’est 4 ce sentiment général 
qu'il faut fortifier le pouvoir central et sauvegarder |g 
défense nationale qu’ont voulu répondre, de leur cété, 
les néo-socialistes du Congrés de Paris. Ils ont é¢é 
désavoués par leur parti, surtout 4 la faveur du systéme 
des mandats impératifs, mais leur formule parait 
séduire beaucoup d’esprits et des meilleurs. Egalement 
éloignée du fascisme et de lanarchie, elle porte aux 
yeux de beaucoup une grande espérance. Ce qu’on 
peut du moins tenir pour certain, c’est que la scission 
morale du parti socialisme francais est un événement 
de grande importance dans l’évolution de la politique 


frangaise, 
Art 
The Pre-Raphaelites and Life 


TuosE who consider the relation of two such dangerous 
abstractions as Art and Life are faced with many and disas- 
trous pitfalls. On this subject there are two extreme schools 
of critics. One of these seeks to explain art entirely in terms 
of life, and more particularly, as it often happens, in terms of 
religion. For this school Baroque architecture and painting 
are the direct result of the Counter-Reformation, and the 
pointed arch of the Gothic cathedrals is the expression of the 
Catholic aspiration towards God. In the one case such 
critics ignore internal aesthetic necessity, springing from the 
most effective of all causes, boredom ; in the other case they 
ignore the purely structural necessity which almost forced the 
pointed arch on builders. But if these critics miss one half 
of the point, the opposing school misses the other half. There 
are for instance those who would persuade us that El Greco 
painted under a single dominating impulse—* a passionate 
apprehension of form ”—whereas it is almost certain that a 
large part at least of his conscious interest must have been in 
the expression of a particular kind of feeling about religion. 
Nor is El Greco the only artist who defeats those who would 
divorce art entirely from life. They cannot explain the signi- 


_ficance of Chardin’s genre paintings, nor of most landscapes 


(Breughel is often and appositely quoted in this context), nor, 
I believe myself, of many paintings by such pure artists as 
Poussin or Michelangelo. As usual the truth lies half way 
between the two views—or, at any rate, as much of the truth 
as it is granted to us to perceive. Art and life are, God knows, 
different, but they are not wholly unrelated to each other. 
No group of artists was more peculiar in its attitude to life 
than the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood. The Pre-Raphaelite 
movement occurred at a moment when for almost the first 
time in history Art and Life were being definitely separated, 
in the sense that Life was consorting with commercial art, 
the product of machines, with which those who believed in 
the high calling of the artist as an intellectual creature found 
themselves out of sympathy. So with life becoming coarsened 
and commercialized Pre-Raphaelite art offered an escape into 
a purer atmosphere, into the mood of mediaevalism and of 
chivalry, into a period when beauty was admired and sought 
after for its own sake (so, at least, the Pre-Raphaelites said). 
From this point of view Pre-Raphaelite painting was an art 
of escape, of escape from a rather sordid present into a purely 
fictitious, unjustified part which was supposed to have coin- 
cided with the Middle Ages. From other points of view the 
Pre-Raphaelites were very closely in touch with life. William 
Morris, above all, aimed at bringing beauty into the life of 
every working man in England—an end laudable in itself, 
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but sought by the Pre-Raphaelites in entirely the wrong way. 
Instead of trying to improve what the working man already 
had, they tried to force on him their own art of escape, which 
was entirely unsuited to him, since it was an elaborately self- 
conscious creation. The result, as regards practical improve- 
ment in ordinary life, was nil, and the Pre-Raphaelites only 
attained to anything like full self-expression in their romantic 
paintings in which they indulged their passion for mediaeval- 
ism without restraint. From this point of view Burne-Jones 
was their purest representative, and the exhibition of his work 
at present on view at the Tate Gallery is an example of what 
one Pre-Raphaelite could do in sheer escape from reality. 
ANTHONY BLUNT. 


The Theatre 


The Malvern Festival 


Mr. Hucn Waxpo.e, in introducing the printed texts of 
“Malvern Festival Plays MCMXXXIII,” declared that he 
was an enthusiast for the movement inaugurated five years 
ago by Sir Barry Jackson because in it he was “ able to catch 
that certainty of the continuity and immortality of Art—so 
that the history or fate of the individual artist matters 
nothing, but that the chain should be unbroken matters 
everything.” Sir Barry Jackson himself, in the same book, 
claims that each one of the plays he has selected typifies the 
drama in its own age, and therefore very largely the age 
itself. 

From this third cycle, as from the two former, there have 
been certain basic exclusions, for Sir Barry has ruled out the 
entire repertory of the Stratford Memorial Theatre, only a few 
miles away from Malvern, but in effect this means only the 
omission of all Shakespeare’s plays, and the three others that 
are regarded either as classics or stock-pieces—She Stoops to 
Conquer, The School for Scandal and The Rivals. Any one of 
these, with its long train of associations for any habitual 
playgoer, would overwhelm the rest of the selection. So it 
is that this year the choice has fallen upon The Conversion of 
St. Paul, Gammer Gurton’s Needle, The Fair Maid of the West, 
All for Love, The Love Chase, and The Dancing Girl. 

The most puzzling selection is The Dancing Girl, which even 
now is still played by stock companies in various parts of the 
country. Mr. Walpole boldly concedes that nothing will ever 
persuade him that it is, or ever was a good play, even for those 
who saw “ Tree himself coming magnificently with a perfect 
swing of the hip down that grand staircase.” The case 
against The Dancing Girl is obvious, and if Henry Arthur 
Jones was to be included, the more reasonable choice would 
appear to have been The Liars. Nevertheless, it is to take its 
place in this pageant of drama, as representing the spirit of 
the late Victorian era. Any genuine production of it, as 
distinct from the casual revivals of a little provincial theatre 
is sufficiently remote for it to be counted among the unknown 
plays—as remote for this generation as Sheridan Knowles’ 
The Love Chase. 

The great difficulty in attending a Festival like that of 
Malvern is to avoid making up one’s mind irrevocably before- 
hand. The whole purpose is to demonstrate the continuity 
of the acted drama; the underlying spirit that persisted from 
age to age. No statistics of popularity are really available : 
nothing is known of how, when, or where The Conversion of 
St. Paul was produced, except such evidence as can be de- 
duced from the printed text. As to the relative popularity 
of Gammer Gurton’s Needle and the lost plays of its era, there 
is no guide but guessing. 

_ The Conversion of St. Paul, which belongs to the late 
fifteenth century or thereabouts, has the great advantage that 
it is as propagandist as a Soviet film, like Turksib or The 
General Line. It has the same single-mindedness of purpose, 
and therefore it survives the ages as representative of its own 
period. Its contents plainly indicate that this was a series 
of incidents from the Biblical story, acted on pageants or 
carts at various stations in a “ process.’ Whether these 
Stations were inside a building, or around it, or at various 
places in the streets of some city like mediaeval Coventry, is 
not to be decided by internal evidence. But each of these 
tableaux is prefaced by the explanation of one who in the 


printed version is called * the Poet,’ who speaks after this 
manner : 
** Honourable friends, beseeching of your license, 

To proceed our process, we may, under your correction, 

Show the conversion of St. Paul, as the Bible gives experience, 

Who lists to read the book Actum Apostolorum 

There shall he have the very notition, 

But as we can, we shall us address, 

Briefly with your favour, beginning our process.” 
Mr. Ernest Thesiger, with his clear and measured diction, 
caught the underlying lilt of this verse: so did Mr. Robert 
Donat as Saul, a handsome and commanding figure both in 
his scarlet mediaeval robes, and in his grey-brown pilgrim’s 
dress. Such acting as was required by The Conversion 
of St. Paul is merely declamatory, deriving its impressiveness 
from its simplicity. 

Unfortunately Mr. H. K. Ayliff, the producer, destroyed 
this essential simplicity by the introduction of five mediaeval 
dancers. They displayed themselves in a series of postures 
which answered the description of ‘* Anglo-Saxon attitudes,” 
as illustrated by Tenniel in Alice Through the Looking-Glass— 
or, less unkindly, from contemporary manuscripts, by Strutt 
in his Sports and Pastimes of the People of England. The 
result, however, was as unsatisfactory as the soulful gyrations 
of young women in “artistic”? revivals of Greek tragedy. 

Against this, however, is to be set the dignity and grace with 
which Mr. Ayliff presented the three figures who are described 
in the printed book as God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost, though the playbill is less explicit. The Father, in 
his triple crown like St. Peter’s, the Son behind a veil of gauze, 
the Angel, in his robes of gleaming white—to the spectators of 
four centuries ago they were manifestations of the Godhead, 
and it would have spoiled their significance to have permitted 
them to dwindle into “ voices off.” Of all the mediaeval plays 
that Sir Barry Jackson has revived, since The Interlude of 
Youth, twenty years ago, this production is the most notable 
always excepting his translation of The Marvellous History of 
St. Bernard from M. Henri Gheon’s version, which was altered 
very considerably from its original. 

Gammer Gurton’s Needle, which followed St. Paul on Monday 
night, revived itself as a piece of homely and hearty English 
humour. For the setting Mr. Paul Shelving had painted an 
English street, with thatched Elizabethan houses climbing a 
hill in a kind of comically crazy perspective. Mr. Ayliff pro- 
duced his robust fun with due regard to the spirit of the ballad 
that was interpolated by “ Mr. S. Master of Arts,” the author: 

** Back and side go bare, go bare, 
Both hand and foot go cold, 
But belly, God send the ale enough, 
Whether it be new or old.” 

The boisterous and knockabout humour of the plot, with its 
genial horseplay, belongs to no generation in particular : in all 
its essentials it is as modern as a music-hall sketch—though as 
even that has passed into the past, perhaps it should rather be 
said that it is as modern as the life in any country village of 
today. The language is a little nearer to the farm-yard than 
that which polite ears are accustomed to. Master Rat the 
parson and Master Bailey—the bailiff, of course, of his town 
are Elizabethan, but Gammer Gurton, as Miss Phyllis Shand 
plays her, is as modern as one of Mr. George Belcher’s thirsty 
dames, yet as truly Elizabethan as her fellows. 

R. Crompron RHopvEs. 


‘ 


Autumn Day 


(From the German of Rainer Maria Rilke) 
Lorp, it is time. The summer was so huge. 
Now lay your shadows on the sundials 
And across the floor let the winds loose. 


Command the last fruits to be fine ; 

Give to them yet two southerly days more ; 
Drive all their ripeness in and pour 

The last sweet drop into the heavy wine. 


Who now no home has, builds himself none more. 
Who now alone is, he will stay so, long, 
He will watch, read, write letters that are long 
And through the avenues here and there 
When the leaves run, restlessly wander. 

STEPHEN SPENDER. 
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Country Life 


Tne Happy VILLAGE. 

Our English villages advance by many pretty actions to a 
social state more equal to their scenic beauty. There isa hamlet 
in Hertfordshire where to their danger and discomfort many 
children played in the road, like any urban group, though 
they lived in the midst of fields. Some members of the little 
community put their heads together and secured temporary 
possession of one of these fields. A little later a generous 
neighbour bought and equipped the field as a children’s play- 
ground and presented it as a possession “ in perpetuity ” to 
the Parish Council. The deeds were handed over this week 
at the spot. One small and quite unessential detail set a 
flourish on the altogether pleasing ceremony. Seventeen of 
the smaller children were gathered together at a heap and 
pit of sand, and there presented each with a bucket and a 
spade. As if to the manner born the babes went straight to 
work, and, heedless of speeches and ceremonial, dug holes, 
filled and inverted their buckets and compounded puddings. 
They floated 6n their now magic meadow down the Lea, past 
the beds of yellow mimulus and red figwort, and over the 
tresses of the water buttercup till the glory of Southend 
itself flooded their infant senses. They had found a holiday 
world. Could the community have been given a more telling 
picture of how greatly a little public spirit may add to the 
common happiness ? The thousands of buckets that will be 
filled with sand on that heap! Let alone the swings and see- 
saws and the gaffers’ seats under the covered gateway and 
the general freedom for the old and young of an English 
meadow by a very English stream. May many villages follow 
this example ! 

* * * 
Tne Earvuiest Harvest. 

Our early harvest proceeds apace and every sign suggests 
that it will be exceptional both in bulk and quality. Earlier 
harvests have been known, but not for very many years. 
Countrymen of great age and long memories assert that the 
harvest of 1868 was completed in July ; and one must try to 
believe them. The earliness of this season applies to several 
fruits and seeds and, indeed, animals. The crop of nuts is 
fantastic, and they are already nearly full size, certainly 
three or four weeks ahead of the normal. Some of the migrant 
birds are already leaving us. The swifts have vanished from 
many breeding haunts and reports have been published of 
emigrating squadrons. Some of the cuckoos are gone, though 
the later youngsters can scarcely fly. Why should the swifts 
go, when the heat is great and the insects are more numerous 
than at any date ? A simultaneous report from a number 
of English counties that the corncrake, which had almost 
vanished, is common again this year, suggests that one 
reason may be a change in the date of their migration. In 
how many English haunts one only sees the bird as it returns 


from the West. 
* * * * 


Tue Encuisn Oak. 

It is pleasant to know that some people remain who do 
not ask: ‘ What has posterity done for me?” On the 
estates of Lord Camden, who is a pioneer in some departments 
of English forestry, quite a considerable acreage is being 
afforested with oak, a tree traditional in the neighbourhood. 
Westminster Hall was built and 500 years later repaired from 
the oak forest of Sir George Courthope, who is neighbour to 
Lord Camden, and is also a pioneer, especially in the manu- 
facture of tools, carts and other things on the spot where the 
timber is felled. Lord Camden exhibited the other day—at 
Tunbridge Wells—a history of the oak from seedling to a tree 
of 200 years of age ; and his foresters seem to have made, or 
proved, a discovery about the oak, If the seedling is trans- 
planted with the whole of its tap root, to the very tip, not only 
does it respond readily to its new environment, but is apt to 
grow a tall, straight trunk. If the tap root is broken the 
tree tends to be of a short-trunked and spreading habit. The 
general belief that oaks are reluctant to be transplanted seems 
to have little or no foundation. 

* * * * 

In the same week that I saw Lord Camden’s demonstration 
of the life of the oak, I happened by chance to come upon a 
singularly curious example of the spread of the oak, A 





characteristic suburban garden of a house in Teddington jg 
freely dotted with seedling oaks, though the nearest oak tree, 
so far as is known, is a mile away in Richmond Park, How 
did the oaks get there ? There are, I think, only two likely 
explanations. Asa rule in the country young oaks are usually 
sown by rooks, who have a mania for carrying off acorns and 
failing to devour them. ‘The birds have a yet greater passion 
for the walnut ; but its superior savouriness generally induces 
the bird to devour the kernel then and there ; and a seedling 
walnut is certainly a rarity. In parts of America the chief, 
if not the only distributor of certain seeds, is the grey squirrel; 
and his virtue in this regard has been urged even in Britain 
as a reason for his preservation. Whether it is at ail likely 
that either squirrels or rooks use the Teddington garden as q 
food table or a store-house, I do not know ; but I can think of 
no other agency at all likely to have transferred the acorns, 
* * * * 

The neighbourhood of Teddington is this year remarkable 
also for the astonishing number of ants and the places where 
they make their nests. The other day the winged ants were 
emerging in numbers from a crack between the paving stones 
alongside a crowded street. The flight of the ant is a surprising 
spectacle to many urban, and indeed, to rural observers. Both 
ant and earwig (whose wings are a marvel of neat construction) 
are creatures of the earth, earthy, and this ‘* crowded hour of 
glorious life’? on the wing seems altogether foreign to their 
nature. Indeed, a little later it irritates the animals them- 
selves. What spectacle is more curious than the petulant 
scraping off of the unwanted wings when their direct purpose 
is served! If any philosopher has a desire to moralize, to pre- 
face a parable, to seek a symbol, the emphatic hurry of the ant 
to rub off its wings and return underground is not to be lightly 
rejected ! 

* * * * 
INTENSIVE ACRES. 

For several years I have watched with great interest the 
culture under glass of fruits, vegetables and flowers on one of 
our farm institutes ; and lately have been given some of the 
figures of production. Off an acre and a quarter of ground the 
gross return within the year was £3,300 odd. How often have 
critics—from Prince Kropotkin (the author of that marvellous 
little book, Fields, Factories and Workshops) down to journalis- 
tic writers on French and Dutch gardens—how often have such 
enthusiasts been accused of gross exaggeration for maintaining 
that an acre can yield £500 worth of produce! The figures I 
give are beyond dispute. One acre of ground—under glass— 
has produced £2,640 worth of produce within the year, witha 
profit of at any rate over 10 per cent. The frame and the 
cloche of the Maraicher, or French gardener, so called, can do 
much; but the man must work, as Kropotkin said, harder 
than a man ought to work. The glass cultivation such as is 
practised in the Lea Valley or in Guernsey produces a greater 
amount of stuff without any excessive labour. Probably the 
future State will have immense areas under glass. Advance 
is continuous. Experiments are, I believe, being made not 
without good promise, in the use of vita glass for green plants 
such as lettuce, and there is probably a future for the use of 
electrical wires for warming the soil. Several interesting trials 


are being made in Liverpool and in Kent. 
* * * * 


Tue CATERPILLAR’S SECRET. 

Will our men of science who concern themselves with 
natural history settle the following point ? How do caterpil- 
lars and other rather soft-mouthed creatures tunnel the har. 
dest wood ? Is their secret mechanical or chemical ? I saw 
this week a bole of singularly hard English oak of considerable 
age converted almost into a comb by the caterpillars of the 
Goat Hawk moth. The beast is large and powerful and of that 
warning yellow colouration which suggests venom. But the 
tissue even of the mouth is soft, and a priori, it looks impossible 
that it should tunnel a substance which turns hard iron nails. 
It is a natural inference that the caterpillar ejects some chemi- 
cal to help it. Ifso, it might be of no little importance to dis- 
cover exactly what is this wonderful stuff which may make 
cellulose soft and palatable. Did not Mr. Haldane prognosti- 
cate this feat as one of the final, revolutionary developments 
of the future ? W. Breacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tur Seecraror.]} 


INDIA—WITHOUT PREJUDICE 

[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.]} 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr, J. D, Jenkins’ letter last 
week from India goads me into addressing you. Beyond the 
fact that when, two years ago, my youngez brother retired 
from a high executive appointment in the Punjab Com- 
mission, and thereby terminated a continuous service of my 
family in India without a hiatus of near 200 years, I have no 
interest in India. English politicians in their wisdom have 
opened the sluice-gates to what they believe to be the de- 
velopment of a Consciousness of Nationality in India. These 
gates once opened cannot be closed. The issuing flood has to 
ie distributed somewhere. How much good or how much 
damage this flooding will effect I do not presume to be com- 
petent to suggest. 

I do, however, know something about the Native Police in 
India, and with due respect to the views which your corre- 
spondent from Poona has expressed, I can assure you that 
once the Police Force is loosed from European contro! it will 
come under influences that must upset its integrity as the 
instrument of law and order. I have read all the evidence that 
has been taken about the question of India, and it has amused 
me that practically no stress has been laid by any witness 
upon the two real factors that govern the question of India’s 
faculty for self-government. 

The one is the centrifugal force of family influence. In the 
ase of orthodox Hindus this force surmounts reason, in- 
tegrity and good intention. The other is the unlimited power 
of the village money-lender. Is it realized by these good 
people who discuss the future of these millions of illiterate 
voters that 99 per cent. of them are absolutely in the hands 
of the local money-lender, and that they fear him even more 
than they fear the local native police inspector ? The local 
police inspector may have them flogged if they are stingy, or 
even may have a false case invented against them, but the 
local money-lender can have them sold up, and the loss of his 
small family holding is the worst evil that a native of India 
an imagine. The powers of the local money-lender worked 
for political purposes will reduce suffrage in India to an 
absurdity. 

With regard to the danger of nepotism. You will say, but 
for years there have been native oflicials of high integrity un- 
influenced by this form of abuse. That is true: for the simple 
reason that the native official has always been able to quote 
to his relatives his impotency because a European Superior 
has vetoed his most strenuous endeavours. Remove the 
Kuropean Superior, and this “ safeguard ’’ evaporates. 

I was ten years in India. I was not an official, fenced in with 
a chevaux-des-frise of English-speaking sycophants, but had 
to live year in and year out amongst natives, who had neither 
English nor the veneer of an English education. I had to deal 
with the Ryot, the simple village folk. I am not going to 
prate about the blessings of British Rule. I can, however, give 
you some first-hand evidence about Native police inspectors 
and their methods, bad enough in the outlying districts even 
when there was European supervision. 

A police inquiry into any untoward ineident in an outlying 
Village is a source of income to the police. It is recognized 
as such by the villagers, and provided the demands are not 
too exorbitant, this blackmail is faithfully, if unwillingly, 
paid. The knowledge that there is a European Superior to 
the local police alone keeps this form of blackmail within 
reasonable bounds. 

I had a native leader drowned during an era of floods. 
This unfortunate man was travelling at night along a causeway, 
and his pair of bullocks ran down the incline, and the carter 
was pinned beneath the cart and drowned. This necessitated 
an enquiry by the police. The Inspector was new to the 
district, and apparently had had little to do with and had a 
Poor opinion of unofficial Europeans. He quite openly 
Suggested to me that the report he would furnish of accidental 
death was worth a hundred rupees. I thanked him very 
much, and said that I could not give him the hundred rupees in 


cash, as I had not that amount of silver on hand —notes and 
cheques are not tender in these delicate operations—but that 
I would send it to him on the following day. To this he 
readily agreed. I sent a messenger to him the next day 
with a little bag filled with chipped brick. There is one 
thing a native of India cannot endure. That is irony. The 
stage for a feud was set. Ten days later a wretched coolie 
was found in my compound with his head battered to pulp. 
The police daroga, alas, had overstepped himself. It was 
intended that I should have the difficulty of explaining why 
a coolie had been killed in my compound. Unfortunately 
for the police plan, it had been omitted to discover whether 
1 was in residence at the time. Fortunately for me I had 
gone to Allahabad for a week, and the bottom fell out of the 
police intention to place me personally in difficulties. 

Of course, all these things may happen in this country. 
Frankly, I do not know. If they do, they have not come 
my way. 

The question which oppresses me, knowing the native 
character as I do, is not whether we should fulfil an engage- 
ment rather lightly entered into, but whether as yet we are 
justified in saying to a people of three hundred odd millions, 
“We have shown you our civilization and methods of 
Government, now carry on with it yourselves upon the same 
lines.’ Will the temperament and fundamental instincts of 
the natives of India, without coercion, accept our own views of 
our own excellence and the pre-eminence of our methods, or 
will they rebel, and go whoring after systems which please 
those of them who are articulate better ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lionet James, 


A BASIS FOR MONEY 
[To the Editor of Tie Sprcrator.| 

Sir,—For years I have felt that the gold standard is an 
absurdity, making, as it does, human progress depend upon 
the amount of gold that chances to be in existence. However 
undesirable it may have been in the past, it is ten times more 
undesirable today with the enormous advances that have been 
made in the mechanization of industry and the consequently 
greatly increased production. 

There is a world demand for a better standard of living. 
That better standard of living consists in the possession of 


goods—more and better houses, more and better furniture, 
clothes, boots, glass, crockery, gramophones, bicycles, 


motor-cars, &c. If that be true, the only limit to a better 
standard of living is the amount of goods that can be produced, 
and the only limit to the amount of goods that can be pro- 
duced is the amount of labour available, and yet what is the 
On one side of the road millions of people 
and on the other side 


position today ? 
walking about desiring these goods, 
millions of people, who are only too anxious and willing to 
produce these goods, walking about idle. They cannot get 
together because in the middle of the road these goods have 
to be exchanged for gold and there is not sufficient gold 


available. What is wanted is really a “ goods standard ” and 
not a “ gold standard.” 


It have always felt that the late Sir Kdward Holden was 
right when, in the last speech which he addressed to the 
shareholders of the Midland Bank, he said : 

“Tt is impossible to finance industry post-War in the same way 

as it has been financed pre-War, and therefore the Bank Charter 
Act roust go and currency should be notes covered by gold plus 
bills of exchange, bills of exchange being defined as for goods 
manufactured, sold and delivered.” 
If this were done we should then have a currency expanding 
and contracting as was required, and there could be no infla- 
tion or deflation, for against every pound note there would be 
one pound’s worth of goods. 

The Macmillan Committee and also the managers of the biz 
banks have repeatedly deprecated the falling off in the use 
of commercial bills of exchange. Napoleon set the Republic 
on its feet by introducing a law making it compulsory that 
every invoice over a certain amount should be accompanied 
by a bill which had to be accepted and returned, If the 
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Monetary Conference could agree to the introduction of such a 
law in all nations, making these bills cover for legal tender 
notes, many of the difficulties which are now confronting 
the path of industry would be alleviated.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Fishponds, Bristol. T. B. Jounston, 


THE RISE OF THE CURTAIN 

[To the Editor of Tue SpectTator.] 
Srr,—There is not so much difference between Miss Potter 
and myself as she seems to think, and on the two points over 
which she particularly takes me to task I certainly do not 
disagree with her. Of course, the supreme aim is to rouse 
the imagination of the audience (though the matter here is 
not I think quite so simple as Miss Potter suggests), and of 
course the passivity of a large part of modern audiences in the 
commercial theatre is deplorable. In a recently published 
essay I have dealt with these two points at length. But Miss 
Potter is confusing means with ends. The whole. art, she 
says, “lies in that most subtle art of evoking, by a vigorous 
or suggestive touch, the imagination, so that a pair of eyes 
does not have'to look at first one point on the stage and then 
another, but, quickened by the insinuating word or gesture, 
it sees far, far more than the whole of the stage with the 
inward eye.” Miss Potter does not seem to be aware that she 
has here told us what the inward eye is to do, but she has left 
the humble outward eye without any guidance at all, except 
that it need not do what I said was the only thing it could do. 
Yet I imagine she would not argue that it makes no difference 
what the outer eye does; that it would not matter, for 
instance, if it was shut. 

The fact is, of course, that the inward eye (the imagination) 
is fed by means of the outward eye (and ear) ; and the central 
problem in presenting a play is to see that it is properly fed. 
No doubt it is “ the insinuating word or gesture” which 
arouses the imagination, but what if the audience, through 
faulty production, have not seen the gesture or heard the 
word ?—I am, Sir, &c., C. KK. Munro. 

Great Missenden, Bucks. 


LORD GORELL AND DIVORCE REFORM 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.| 
Sir,—A clerical friend recently remarked to me on _ the 
tolerance of The Spectator to every variety of objectionable 
opinion in its correspondence columns: ‘ The ordinary 
decent Christian view of marriage and divorce is like Marxism 
under Herr Hitler—they allow everything but that.” 

My memory of the last five years recalls at least 830 columns 
in favour of opinions like Lord Buckmaster’s or Lord Birken- 
head’s for every one in favour of “the ordinary decent 
Christian view ”—the view I wish to put forth in this letter. 
I never understand why ‘* Divorce Reformers ” are so eager 
for freedom to re-marry. Supposing Lord Gorell married a 
wife who afterwards became insane. I cannot believe he 
would be so fiendish as to marry another woman, shutting 
the woman to whom he was pledged out of his thoughts. 
Of course it may happen that a man and his wife are utterly 
unsuited, so that their married life becomes a hell. These 
“hard cases’ are arguments for freedom to separate, but 
against freedom to re-marry. Surely, if I married a woman 
and experienced a matrimonial purgatory like Lady Byron’s, 
it would be a proof of insanity if I wished to put my neck 
into the noose again. Legal prohibition in this case is not 
cruelty, but kindness. 

Any changes in the Marriage Law should prohibit some 
marriages now permitted; but not permit any now pro- 
hibited. I agree with Lord Gorell as to the anomalies of the 
present law. The difficulty is to determine in which direction 
to reform. Perhaps the surgical sterilization of every man 
and woman proved guilty of adultery would remove the 
largest number of scandals without offending any moralist. 
But all the ‘“ Divorce Reformers ” I have read seem to think 
that freedom to re-marry where the first union has been a 
tragedy is a desirable thing—a creed impossible to a person 
of intelligence.—I am, Sir, &c., Ricuarp E. Crook, 

Dublin. 

[For opinions expressed in its correspondence columns The 
Spectator is not responsible. ‘‘Objectionable”’ opinions in 
this case are presumably those with which the writer or his 
clerical friend happen to disagree. On that basis many 


SS 


opinions expressed are “ objectionable” to The Spectator 
itself. But to give opportunity within reasonable limit, 
for the free expression of diverse views on questions of 
importance is in our judgement a service of considerable 
public value.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


SERVICES OF THE WORKLESS 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sir,—We read with interest here on Tees-side your artic'e on 
** Services of the Workless,” on the opening of our Emergency 
Open-Air Nursery in Middlesbrough. Would you allow me, how. 
ever, the space to correct two small errors? The National 
Council of Social Service gave two-thirds of the cost of building, 
but the otherthird and the whole of the equipment were supplied 
by the local branch of the National Council of Women, who 
are responsible from now onwards for the running expenses, 
while Lady Astor most generously gave the salary of the 
Superintendent for the first year. These facts may be of 
interest, as showing how a local society may be a channel 
through which these services may work, even, or especially, 
in a district in such straits as ours.—I am, Sir, &c., 
National Council of Women, A. P. Hewirr 
Middlesbrough and Cleveland Branch. (Hon. Sec.), 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 
[To the Editor of Tux Srectator.] 
Sir,—Mr. J. C. Hardwick’s review of four recent books on 
the Oxford Movement is excellent on the whole, and. impartial, 
but his notice of Mr. Shane Leslie’s volume is open to criticism, 
Mr. Leslie may, as Mr. Hardwick says, write ‘as a cultured 
Roman Catholic layman,” but it must be remembered that he 
is a ’Vert, and it is simply untrue to say, as he does, “ to the 
English mind Confession is a sneaking against itself.” This 
would-be witticism may apply to the Irish Protestants whom 
Mr. Leslie deserted, but to English churchmen, and _ not to 
Anglo-Catholies alone, it is simply not funny, but ridiculous, 
Again, Mr. Leslie’s attack on the Christian Year is 
inaccurate. This work appeared in 1827, when Keble was a 
young man, Fellow of Oriel, indeed, but not yet Professor of 
Poetry, which he became in 1831. Still less was the Christian 
Year a product of a “rural Rectory.” Keble did not 
become Vicar of Hursley till 1835; so that Mr. Leslie must 
look up his authorities before he writes again on a movement 
which he does not understand, and about which he does not 
trouble himself to make correct statements.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Winchester. R. T. Marsuatt. 


AIR BOMBING 

[To the Editor of Tue SrecTator.] 
Srr,—I joined issue with Mr. Griffin on two points only. Surely, 
his first letter could only be read as implying that 28 aeroplanes 
could wipe out London with gas: that is an exaggeration not 
due to Lord Halsbury.. I have not denied Lord Halsbury’s 
or Dr. Woker’s statements, but only Mr. Griffin’s deductions 
from them based on difficulties of application of which he 
could not be aware. 

But I have no desire to deny the existence of a danger, 
though the danger of panic through exaggeration is, I think, 
the greater. My second point was directed against the solu- 
tion of internationalization of civil aircraft. For that solution 
Mr. Griffin instanced Allied Shipping Control. I still cannot 
find anything in that excellent work that gives any shadow of 
support to the idea that any contro! of the nature supported 
by Mr. Griffin is possible. 

If I did not deal with Mr. Griffin’s “further points”, it 
was because I hesitated to bore your readers, 

The fact that the French have put forward a plan for inter: 
nationalization is neither proof that they believe in it nor 
that it is practicable. The possibility of our neglect of the 
unbounded opportunities we have for civil air services, the 
chances of a national monopoly of air transport, the lack of 
co-ordination of Continental air services, the present subsidy 
level, and even the belief that such a procedure will stimulate 
aviation, are no proofs that internationalization is practicable. 

The problem of air attack is not solved at a stroke of the 
pen, and progress will be more rapid if we eschew extreme 
and impracticable schemes.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

J. A. Cuamier (Air Commodore). 

19 Berkeley Street, London, W.1, 
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to have goods : , 
total amount of purchasing power in existence. 
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BANKS AND CRANKS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrartor.] 
Sin,—I am well aware that bank credit is not merely granted 
for the extension of fixed capital, but is also often granted to 
facilitate a transfer of goods in process of production or 
distribution. That does not alter the fact that, for whatever 
purpose it is made, bank credit is a creation of new purchasing 
power, whereas trade credit is merely a permit to someone 
“on tick” and makes no difference to the 


We do not attribute the financial tangle and the fact that 
try is in pawn to the banks mainly to shortage of 
currency, #.¢., of coin and notes, cheques being, as Mr. Bid- 
dulph says, a more convenient method of settling large 
commercial transactions. Industry is in pawn to the banks, 
not because there is too little tangible money, but because 
the banking system insists that all new money shall first 
appear in the form of debt to itself. Also because it fails 
to distribute enough buying power to consumers with sufficient 
rapidity to enable industry to pay its debts without increasing 
difficulty, sell its goods, and expand at a rate socially 
desirable and physically possible. 

I have considered the opinions of most of the leading 
economists, and especially of those mentioned by Mr. Bid- 
dulph, and I regret to say that I find them entirely bankrupt 
of any adequate solution to our economic problem. That is 
why I prefer the monetary reformers whom Mr. Biddulph 
despises !—I am, Sir, &c., TAVISTOCK. 

Glentrool Lodge, Newton Stewart, Scotland. 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.]} 
Sir,—Mr. Geoffrey Biddulph’s letter seems to me to justify 
our old friend Omar. My personal experience of “* those 
who know,” during the Great War revealed that a mere 
“R.S.B.” like myself could detect, in 1916, what in 1919 was 
revealed as a loss (“borne by the Troops’) of £250,000 ! 
This was the “ Postal Order Scandal” that staggered the 
House, while those who knew got away with it. 

So, does not all this monetary discussion boil down to 
something like this: the community has the right to live, 
the community (consciously as individuals) has evolved 
abundant production, and nature has abundant harvests. 

People are in need. It is up to civilization to overcome 
the difficulty of distribution, either by methods of exploitation 
and “conquest,” or by law and reason, which seems to 
suggest concern that we must exchange surplus for necessary 
commodities, making for social happiness and individual 
content, not “ profits.’ Money, with its principles of 
“loan,” “ credits,” &e., must play an integral part in this 
system, not a fantastic control that is not even a system. 
How can it be a system when money varies in value from 
day to day? 

Social Credit, I suggest, Sir, offers a way for reasonable men 
to achieve economic stability, even though we flounder 
in the change over. Have we not suffered enough of ‘* war ” 
in almost every walk of social existence ?—-I am, Sir, &c., 

119 Auckland Hill, S.E. 27. WILFrip Piatt, 


THE ADELPHI 
[To the Editor of Tue SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—I have read with interest, in your last issue, Mr. 
Douglas Goldring’s letter on the subject of Adelphi 
Terrace. 

He expresses exactly the point of view regarding ancient 
buildings which I always find most exasperating. What 
advantage is to be gained by preserving them? I appreciate 
the fact that in towns like Stratford-on-Avon the preservation 
of old buildings is desirable: they attract tourists and bring 
money into the town. I am also, of course, in favour of 
preserving the cathedrals and notable churches. But, in 
London, which is the foremost commercial city of the world, 
nothing, as far as I can see, is to be gained by preserving 
stuffy, badly lighted, and out-of-date buildings in preference 
to modern. erections. 

After all, many people uphold the preservation of damp 
and insanitary country cottages, but these same people 
would very much object to living in them.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

P. J. C. WESTALL. 

Court Lees Farm, Whitstable, Kent. 


A FASCIST ON FASCISM 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrartor.] 
Str,—To the current issue of The Spectator Major Yeats- 
Brown contributes an appreciation of Fascism fortified by 
long extracts from a conversation with “ a friend,” presumably 
an Italian. The essence of the latter’s apologia is contained 
in two sentences: ‘‘ we try to consider abstract right, rather 
than the numbers for or against a measure”; and “each 
body in the hierarchy has an impartial judge above it, who 
can decide questions not with an eye to votes and majorities 
but from the ideal viewpoint of what is right.”” Now this 
is not to be dismissed as mere cant, though it could easily . 
be that. But, of course, it means nothing at all. No one 
doubted that Signor Mussolini was governing Italy in the 
light of what he considered to be abstract right. Only his 
conception of abstract right happens to differ rather radically 
from say, Signor Nitti’s. Herr Hitler, no doubt, is governing 
Germany according to his ideas of .abstract right—which 
happen to be diametically opposed to those of Dr. Briining 
and Herr Braun and a hundred competent and respected 
German politicians and administrators. Mr. Churchill's 
Indian policy is as much dictated by his conception of abstract 
right as Mr. Lansbury’s. What is more natural, or more 
inevitable, than that men who have seized power by force, 
completely disregarding “the numbers for or against a 
measure,’ should assert that they were governing by virtue 
of their superior wisdom and their unique power to pronounce 
on questions of abstract right ? But how does that help ? 
Why not be content simply to say that they have put them- 
selves in power and are resolved to stay there ? If it comes 
to abstract right, who is to decide whether Signor Mussolini 
is in fact a higher authority on that than, say, Professor 
Ferrero, or Captain Géering than Dr. Einstein ?—Iam, Sir, &e., 
July 25th, 1933 Foxton BROADHOLT. 


CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Recent statements in the Press have created the 
impression that the official attitude in Germany to inter- 
nationalist organizations is uncompromisingly hostile. I 
should be grateful for a little space in which to relate ex- 
periences of my own which have a bearing on the question. 

I have just returned from a two weeks’ visit to Germany, 
undertaken on behalf of the All Peoples’ Association (APA), 
of which I have the honour to be the Honorary Secretary- 
General. The object of my mission was to study the present 
position of APA’s affairs and to make sure that our organiza- 
tion, which is itself strictly non-political, would have the 
support and sympathy of the present German Government. 
The results were gratifying. I was most kindly entertained 
by Dr. Hugo Eckener, the National President of APA in 
Germany, at the Zeppelin centre at Friedrichshafen. And 
when later, in Berlin, I received in writing from Dr. Hanf- 
staengl, who is closely associated with Herr Hitler, an 
official message of sympathy with our work, I realized that, 
in spite of the apprehensions of some of our members which 
circumstances have shown to be unfounded, our work would 
not only be allowed to continue in Germany but would be 
encouraged. 

During my stay, I visited our branches in K6ln, Berlin 
and Hanover, with a two days’ interval at Prague, and from 
my own experience I can reassure all those, tourists and 
others, who may hesitate before planning a holiday in 
Germany at this time, that they may readily do so feeling 
confident that they will receive a kind welecome.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Eric CHAPLIN, 

99 Gower Street, W.C.1. 


POINT FROM LETTERS 


An international study Conference will be held at Thonon 
(Haute Savoie) on the Lake of Geneva from August 31st to 
September 5th, under the auspices of the Jeune Republique, 
one of the most active of the French pacifist organizations. 
The object of the Conference will be to study the current 
dangers to peace and democracy on the aspects of unem- 
ployment, wages, disarmament, treaty revision and dictator- 
ships. Detailed information can be obtained from M. Georges 
Hoog, 15 Rue las Cases, Paris VIL. 
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Legouis and Cazamian ° 


By LasceLLes ABERCROMBIE 


Tus should be, and pretty certainly will be, a famous pair 
of names in the annals of scholarship, as firmly coupled 
together as Liddell and Scott, or Perrot and Chipiez. 
For a good many years now, the two names have stood 
for the English Department in the Sorbonne. Anyone at all 
concerned with academic affairs or interested in English 
studies will know what that has meant. The old gibe about 
French indifference to foreign cultures has long since lost its 
point in the matter of English culture. Of recent years, 
some of the best English scholarship in the world has been 
French ; and it may be said that an epoch of English studies 
has been thoroughly established throughout the Universities 
and Lycées of France. 

The prime cause of that is the influence of Emile Legouis, 
to whom the spirit of civilization owes an_ incalculable 
debt as a just and subtle interpreter of the English 
mind to the French, When he retired from his Chair the 
other day, all the Professors of English in the United 
Kingdom joined in a tribute of affectionate respect to this 
great and humane scholar. And it was an admirable stroke 
of good fortune, that there should have been so long associated 
with Legouis at the Sorbonne his brilliant younger collaborator, 
Louis Cazamian, who knows England and the English and 
their works and ways as few men can ever hope to know a 
foreign land and a foreign people. 

So distinguished a partnership had naturally, in academic 
circles, a very high reputation ; but academic reputation is of 
a somewhat limited order. As a sort of by-product, how- 
ever, of their partnership in the University of Paris, Legouis 
and Cazamian collaborated in writing Histoire de la Littérature 
Anglaise, as a companion for M. Lanson’s famous Histoire de 
la Litiérature Francaise and other similar works in the 
invaluable Hachette series of literary histories. 

It was this book that indissolubly linked the two names 
together, and immensely enlarged the reputation of their 
happy partnership. The book was at once recognized as indis- 
pensable for English studies in France ; and to many of its 
English readers it was plain that it supplied something 
better than anything they could find in their own language. 
It was translated; and at first appeared over here in two 
volumes, in a format and at a price that rather shockingly 
illustrated the advantage French students have over English 
in the matter of book-prices. But now at last the very 
respectable English version comes out revised in a single 
compact and handy volume of about 1,400 pages, at a price 
which makes it possible for all students of English literature, 
academic or otherwise, to possess by far the best history 
of their subject that has yet been written. 

It ought not to be very surprising, that the best history of 
English literature should be written by Frenchmen, Literary 
history requires qualities—precision, proportion, lucidity of 
statement, and critical penetration—-which are peculiarly the 
properties of the French mind: and when these qualities are 
able to inform such erudition as that of Legouis and Cazamian, 





*A History of English Literature. 


By Emile Legouis and 
Louis Cazamian. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 





the resulting work must have a formidable advantage over 
most of its competitors. Many people have tried their hand 
at the history of English literature ; but usually what they 
have produced has been either something that is not quite 
history, or the history of something that is not quite literature, 


The problem of literary history is an interesting one. The 


merit of a work of art is always that it is a unique performane,, 
just as the worth of an artist always consists in his being an 
individual ; and the chief business of criticism is to bring out 
that unique merit and discuss that individual worth. Now 
criticism must enter into literary history ; but criticism, how. 
ever acute, does not make history. To suppose that it can, 
is one of the mistakes into which our literary historians haye 
often fallen. 

This mistake is, as it happens, exactly illustrated by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch in his preface to the English 
version of the Sorbonne history. The only thing he has against 
the book is, he says, that it is apt “ to classify our author 
by ‘movements’ and ‘tendencies’ rather than by ind: 
vidual merit.””. But to classify our authors by individual merit 
would be precisely not to write literary history. There can be 
no such thing as history unless it exhibits a real continuity; 
and there is no real continuity in a chronological series of 
critical appreciations. ‘‘ Movements” and “ tendencies” 
are the very stuff of literary history ; but they must be the 
right movements and tendencies, and their treatment must be 
right. 

Here lies the opposite mistake to which historians of 
literature are liable. The continuity which literary history 
must record is the continuity of an artistic tradition—that 
ever-changing, unbroken, complex tradition which no author 
can avoid receiving and handing on. It is fatally easy to sim- 
plify this continuity ; to exhibit the history of literature as the 
history of ideas (as Courthope did), or as the history of environ- 
ment (as Taine did). But to simplify the history of literature 


is to falsify it. The result may be important as the history of 7 


something ; but literature itself has escaped. Literature is an 
art; and neither its ideas nor its environment will give us its 
art, though both to that contribute. What, for example, i 
Pope in the history of our literature ? A social phenomenon? 
A focus of ideas ?. Undoubtedly, he is both : but only because 
he is a poet of unique excellence. And _ historically, the 


importance of this unique excellence consists in the way it 


accepted, and the way it transmitted, the tradition of literary 
art in England. That could not be shown without critical 
appreciation of Pope’s individual merit ; but such appreciation 
is useless to history unless it does show that. 

The great virtue of Legouis and Cazamian’s history is that, 
working on deep and wide information, it exhibits the grand 


evolution of the English literary tradition in unbroken con- 7 


tinuity ; and, with their steady French logic always holding 
fast the essentials of their business, it shows this evolution, 
from its Anglo-Saxon beginnings down to the present age, 
in all its complexity, and embodied in an infinite variety of 
talents, with a completeness and a balance which, so fat, 
no other history of English literature of similar size or scope 
ean rival, , 
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Dr. Einzig Looks at Fascism 


e Economic Foundations of Fascism. By Paul Einzig. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


In the Introduction to this book, its author, Dr. Paul Einzig, 


well known for his sensational attacks on French financial 


policy, deplores the ignorance of Italian affairs which he 
declares to be prevalent in this country. The accusation is 
just and the sentiment is laudable. Whatever we may 

f the intrinsic merits of Fascism, there can be no doubt 


think o : : sas ° 
of the importance of its existence in Europe or of the interest 


> of the particular policies with which it is associated. Any 
> work, therefore, which brings light into our darkness on 


these matters is unreservedly to be welcomed. 
Unfortunately, this book of Dr. Einzig’s cannot be said 


to perform this function. According to the dust cover, it 


_ js “the first book in English which gives a detailed analysis 


' deserves the name. 





| probably more unbalanced than any. 


© of the Economic Policy of Fascism as applied in Italy.” 
q The contents do not justify the claim. 
appendices, which contain useful translations of certain laws, 
- it contains no important item of fact which is likely to have 


Apart from the 


escaped the attention of any intelligent reader of the daily 


’ Press, and of detailed analysis of the kind one would expect 


jn a serious work on these matters there is nothing which 
Considering that, on the author’s own 
admission, the information on which the book is based was 
collected at first hand only in Rome and Milan, the rest being 


7 based on conversations at the “ Volta” congress, this is, 
| perhaps, not surprising. 


What is surprising is that Dr. 
Kinzig should have thought that such superficial observations 
were worth publishing. 

It is clear that Dr. Kinzig approves of the policy of Fascism 


’ —particularly that part which can be interpreted as economic 
planning. 
' on panegyrie. ‘* An economic system with a profound philo- 


The book is strewn with remarks which border 


sophical background” (Sig. B. Croce please note). “A 
legaty which will affect the course of her history for centuries.” 
And so on, and so forth. But the intellectual grounds for 
this approval are not so obvious. The would-be economic 
planner, anxious to reinforce his invincible intention to plan, 


| with instructions as to the principles on which planning 
| should take place, will look in vain in this book for anything 
beyond the clichés he knows so well already. 


At the outset, matters are simple. Dr. Einzig describes 
evidences of ‘ stability and discipline ’’ which impress the 
“keen observer.” We learn that the ‘‘ telephone services of 
Rome and Milan are amazingly efficient,” that the traffic is 
well regulated, that “ notwithstanding the Latin tempera- 
ment,” there is “‘ little superfluous hooting ’”» and—it may be 


q questioned whether it is altogether fair to release this bit of 


keen observation before readers have bought the book—that 
“the trains are punctual to the minute.” 

But now difliculties begin. We must not depend too much 
on these appearances. ‘In a world that is suffering from 
overproduction,” says Dr. Einzig, *‘ it may well be asked 
whether an all-round increase in output is in itself an asset 
or a liability.’ The criterion of success is subtler. The 
success of the system lies in its balance. ‘* What was more 
important than the mere increase of the annual total pro- 
duction of Italy, was the progress towards a better balance 
in her system of production.” 

The statement is impressive. But if the reader has en- 
countered similar pronouncements elsewhere, he will await 
with a certain impatience a more precise account of what 
“balance” means. Fortunately, Dr. Einzig will not keep him 
long. “In only two countries have systematic efforts been 
made to divert the increase of production into proper (sic) 
channels. In Soviet Russia, the government concentrated its 
efforts mainly upon the development of industries ; in Italy, 
the government’s main concern was to increase the agricultural 
production.” 

A strange choice it may seem, considering that of all 
branches of production in an unbalanced world, agriculture is 
Surely, there has been 


_ 4 not inconsiderable attempt to encourage agriculture in 


4 countries other than Italy. One thinks of the Federal Farm 


_ Board, the German agricultural tariff, French quotas, beet 


' 4 difference, 


Sugar subsidies, &c. . . . According to Dr. Kinzig, there is 
**In other countries, protection and subsidies 


were granted to certain branches of production in the interests 
of those particular branches and without 1egard to the 
effect upon the country as a whole. In Italy, the policy of 
encouraging certain branches of activity has been part of a 
general policy.” 

But what is the use of a measure which is “¢ part of a general 
policy’ if the policy is ill-conceived? Why, when the 
markets of the world are groaning with a glut of agricultural 
products, should a government concentrate its “‘ efforts upon 
increasing the production of wheat by land reclamation, the 
fertilization of hitherto sterile districts and the encouragement 
of more intensive methods of cultivation’? It was all 
very necessary, Dr. Einzig solemnly assures us, for “a high 
degree of economic self-sufficiency is essential in a Fascist State 
during the early stages of its development.” Indeed, we are 
told later, “‘ we have arrived at a stage of economic develop- 
ment at which international trade, far from contributing 
towards the improvement of human welfare, has become one 
of its obstacles.” This is clearly a ‘conclusion which should 
have been brought in good time to the notice of the 
delegates at South Kensington! Nations which wish to 
enjoy the privileges of a Corporative State (as Dr. Einzig 
conceives them) must be prepared to sacrifice the advantages 
of international trade. 

But it would be a pity to end on so stern a note. If all the 
nations—or a sufficiently large number of them—take Dr. 
Einzig’s advice, and develop * well-balanced systems ” in the 
sense outlined above, then, he thinks, “* it should be relatively 
easy to come to an understanding both in the political and in 
the economic spheres.” That is to say, having each achieved 
self-sufficiency by developing agriculture, or any other branch 
of industry hitherto left to the foreigner, they will each be in 
a position in which international trade can be reopened with- 
out the sacrifice of established industries !_ To some, this may 
seem to be a case of ‘‘reculer pour pire sauter,” but Dr. Einzig 
does not see any snag init. On the contrary, it provides him 
with the opportunity for some quite sublime reflections about 
the common good of different peoples. Meanwhile, until this 
happy day, we must let Isolationism increase, Economic 
Liberalism, ‘“‘ the arch enemy,” decay, and speed the time 
when, here as in Italy, ‘‘ economists who are dissatisfied, 
have to grumble behind closed doors.” 

LIONEL Rossins. 


William Cobbett 


The Progress of a Ploughboy to a Seat in Parliament as 
exemplified in the History of Wm. Cobbett, Member of 
Parliament for Oldham. Edited by William Reitzel. 
(Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d.) 

IN spite of his dogged opinions, William Cobbett took men 
as he found them; and that habit makes him perpetually 
refreshing to people whose hearts are heavy with foreboding 
as they see the human race becoming standardized by our 
latest political and social systems. Cobbett believed that 
Governments should interfere with men’s private lives only 
to prevent them from doing social harm. He deprecated 
crowd-education. There is an obvious inconsistency between 
these two beliefs, but it can be condoned. Here was a real 
character, a self-educated John Bull whose motto was “* Live 
and let live’ ; who insisted on his own worth and was proud 
of being an Englishman while acknowledging the merits of the 
foreigner. 

A man who will never compromise, who not only calls a 
spade a spade but also picks it up and hits his opponent over 
the head with it, is bound to have an interesting life, whose 
record makes good reading. That is why this autobiography is 
so delightful. The editor has done a good service in making it 
available. Cobbett intended to publish it in his own lifetime. 
Bits were printed, but the majority has rested in manuscript 
for a century. Mr. Reitzel has put the fragments together 
with a minimum of comment and interpolation, so that we 
now have a continuous narrative, in Cobbett’s own words, of 
his stormy but happy life. The closing scene, of his last fight 
with Death, is written by his sons. 

There will not be many people today who agree with 
Cobbett’s political views. This defender of the Luddites and 
the Feudal System; this guild socialist and lover of local 
handicraft ; this hater of machines and paper money, seems 
to belong to an impossible Golden Age of small communities, 
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Our great international necessities make his ideas puerile and 
fantastic—at least, the economists tell us so. But in spite of 
all this, many of us are inclined to go behind our schoolmasters’ 
backs and snatch up this man’s beliefs, which the demands of 
the Industrial Age—so we are taught—have made impossible. 
We will agree with him, for instance, when he says, “ I liked 
not the never-ending recurrence to Acts of Parliament. Some- 
thing must be left, and something ought to be left, to the 
sense and reason and morality and. religion of the people.” 
We will agree even while we recognize that these mass-virtues 
exist only in Cobbett’s mind, false generalizations springing 
from the desire of a man who had a warm faith in the good 
qualities of the individual. Cobbett’s first-hand experience 
with the masses never taught him that their excitement and 
enthusiastic assent toward his pamphlets contained no 
political sagacity. They were merely the emotions of hungry 
people who wanted food, and who acted on a purblind instinct 
resenting a new order of things that brought hunger in its 
train. They were right as individuals, and so was Cobbett. 
That is why they accepted him as their spokesman, and it is 
why we fearful individualists appreciate him today. But the 
human race, as a whole, changing and developing towards 
economic harmony with the new conditions of life—conditions 
that would have made Malthus shudder—will refuse to take 
Cobbett seriously. 

However, Cobbett’s autobiography is not concerned solely 
with politics. He gives us also a tale of magnificent endeavour, 
rich with scenes of an England and an America that are 
rapidly dissolving in the new World-solution and stew of inter- 
nationalism. Cobbett called London a monstrous Wen, but 
in those days he was able to establish a delightful market 
garden in Kensington and rear several millions of saplings 
there, many of them new kinds of timber which he had 
imported from America. He was still able to run a patriarchal 
estate at Botley in Hampshire, controlling it with benevolent 
despotism even while he was imprisoned for two years in 
Newgate. During that time he had a weekly hamper of 
samples sent up, by which he was able to keep control of the 
distant farm and to issue his directions to his wife and children. 

He met his wife early in life when he was a goldier, and 
married her as soon as he left the Army. She was a simple 
woman, but like Blake’s wife she had innate wisdom and knew 
how to grow along with her husband’s character and estate. 
He is never tired of praising her. He says again and again 
that without her trusting courage he would never have fought 
his great battles. There is something as matter-of-fact and 
absolute in her as in her husband. Their co-operation in marriage 
made success inevitable. And it was a worth-while success, 
carried triumphantly into the world of the spirit as well as into 
the material world ; satisfying the conscience as fully as it 
satisfied the appetite. She was his modest counterpart, con- 
tent to follow him with a vigour as indomitable as his own, and 
to leave to him the technique of challenge and trumpet- 
blowing. At that he was expert, and he did not hesitate to 
throw the gage even at Time itself, the great defeater. Indeed, 
he claimed it as his ally : 

“Time has shown that my judgement was as sound as my taste ; 
for, if we are to estimate the future as well as the past: they are 
already rotten” (he refers to the great statesmen of the time). 
‘Whereas, some generations, at least, will pass away before the 
name of William Cobbett will cease to be familiar in the mouths of 
the people of England ; and for the rest of the world, I care not a 
straw.” 

That is a superb gesture with which to make an exit. 
Ricuarp Cnurcu, 


The Truths About Russia 


Virtue: Human Relationships in the New Russia. 

By Ella Winter. (Gollancz. 5s.) 

Hammer and Sickle. By Mark Patrick, M.P. 
and Marrot. 7s. 6d.) 

Modern Russia: The Land of Planning. By Louis Segal. 
(Industrial Credit and Services. 5s.) 

Out of the Deep: Letters From Soviet Timber Camps. 
(Geoffrey Bles. 2s. 6d.) 

Tne earnest reader about Soviet Russia, for whom these books 

are written, must long ago have been tempted to echo the 

query of jesting Pilate ; and the answer seems to be that the 

Truth about Russia is legion. Given observers. of equal 

competence and equal honesty, given evidence of equally 

incontrovertible authenticity, the different approach or 


Red 
(Elkin Mathews 


eS 
different background of the writer will still produce diametri, 






ally opposite conclusions. Perhaps the cure is never to An Hi 
a book about Soviet Russia without swallowing the APPropriats Ag 
antidote immediately afterwards ; and the list given abov, Tas b 
though dictated by the accident of more or less simultanegy accoun 
publication, is arranged on that principle. union 
But even so, literary merit will come in and tip the balang . eultur: 
on one side or the other. On the present batch, the ayy fe mover 
decidedly have it. Red Virtue is a book that stands out. Mig spiritu 
Winter is a practised and competent writer, and she ha fe tion 2 
pulled her subject well together by looking at it from the sing As § 
angle of human relationships. Soviet institutions are deseriby F) geots 
not as abstract entities but as forces in the lives of those why | in gel 
live under them. She is particularly good on the Psychologica F Scotia: 
quality of the appeal which the new dispensation makes to jy Fg part 
followers. She quotes from a contemporary novelist ,—) Macke 
comparison of the method used to that of the teacher wh F of us 
when the child complains that it cannot learn the lesson, tek F  aboun 
it to try two pages instead of one. > makin 
“The method was used by Napoleon. And Napoleon yy y by ad 
adored. For what? For the faith that men can accompli, § from 
miracles. Man loves the highest expression of his own strength” q to spe 
This diagnosis seems absolutely sound and explains th § put | 
paradox of the ever-growing enthusiasm of its disciples for, @ differ 
régime .which imposes on them ever-increasing hardshipy  challe 
Miss Winter also shows part of the reverse side of thi © song ' 
enthusiasm in quoting the judgement of an engineer on th 7 It is | 
new recruits to industry : » closed 
“They can learn, especially the young ones, and they do lean & indul 
fast. Comsomols are so eager that they won’t stay on one machin — In 
once they have mastered it; they want to learn every machin broug 
in the place. That is one of our troubles. . . . The young ons & ; 
do not like the monotony of tending always the same machine” § P2UC! 
Red Virtue is printed in rather uncomfortably small typea 7 psi 

if to get as much said as possible in the space allowed. Hamma aus 
and Sickle indulges in the largest of print and the mos — Conti 
luxurious of spacing as if to eke out the exiguity of the matte 7 chang 
and make it decently saleable at the price of an ordinary novel, | Engli 
There is no nonsense here about objectivity. Mr. Patrick, © envia 


who was once a diplomat and is now a member of Parliament, 
























breezily defines his standpoint on the second page : j an 

“Two questions about Russia really matter to us. Is sh) trade 
going to affect our own future directly ? Is there anything that DS hes 
we should do well to learn from her and apply to our own system!" © ae 
Having discovered that Russians lack both common sense and | pat 
a sense of humour, as well as several other major virtues, he >, 1 
seems content to answer the first question in the negative F proba 
We were under the impression that he was answering the fF outlo 
second question also in the negative until we reached his Unive 
concluding remarks, in which he congratulates us on having | Fain 
achieved, by recent legislation, a State control over our trade) W 
with the Soviet Union, thereby imitating, and making ou relat 
selves a match for, the Soviet trade monopoly. _ of sit 

Mr. Segal’s Modern Russia is a compilation from official | abun 
sources of the achievements of the Five-Year Plan. It cannot | cent 
be read, but may be useful for reference, though an index | Eure 
would have helped matters. pict 

Out of the Deep is a collection of letters from kulaks and othes | exan 
deported to timber camps in Northern Russia. Perhaps the | only 
most remarkable thing about these letters is that there shouli | Ay 
have been no censorship to prevent their leaving Soviet and 
territory ; for we are assured that most of them bear Russian pros 
postmarks. Another striking feature is that many of them [by I 
contain requests for parcels of food, so that supplies from and 
outside are evidently allowed to reach these unhappy victims Scot 
of Soviet ruthlessness. The letters contain little evidence of she 
deliberate cruelty, but much of the almost intolerable hari 7“: 
ships which fall on an outlawed and persecuted class in a land | Scot 
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where even the favoured are not living much above batt 






















subsistence level. Here is an achievement of the Five-Yeat | O 
Plan not mentioned by Mr. Segal. me. 
J — first 
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Scottish Literature 


torical Survey of Scottish Literature to 1714. By 


An His (Maclehose. 10s. 6d.) 


Agnes Mure Mackenzie. 


Ta1s book is something more than a scholarly and readable 
account of Scots writers in prose and verse up to the era of 
> union with England. It furnishes a vivid picture of the 

cultural background of the recent strivings of the Scottish 


he ayy H movement towards a new consciousness, independence and 
t. Miy § spiritual integrity. It is furthermore written with imagina- 
She ha tion and vigour. , 
e single As a handbook of “‘ the development and retrogression of 
esctib  seots culture . . . and its relation to Scottish history 
Ose Why § in general and to the affairs of that Europe of which 
Ologiay F scotland, for the first three centuries, was very much more 
Ss toi Ha part than it is customary now to remember,” Dr. Mure 
elist 4 ©) Mackenzie’s survey is just the type of book for which many 
eT Wh, — of us have been waiting. It is both profound and _ lively, 
OM, tell 1 abounding in stimulating and shrewd generalizations, and 
> making figures and voices of the past immediately vivid 
On was 4 by adroit comparisons with contemporary writers ranging 
omplist © from Edgar Wallace to Eric Linklater. I hesitate 
ength,” 7 to speak of the accuracy of scholarship in such careful work, 
ns th © put I rather suspect that Dr. Mackay Mackenzie would 
s for, © differ from the author over her account of Flodden, and 
ship, F challenge her implied ascription to Dunbar of the short 
of this F song with the refrain, ‘‘ Welcome of Scotland to be Queen.” 
on th © Jt is also a pity that Scots Gaelic literature is apparently a 
' closed book to her, and that without admitting this she 
0 lear 4 indulges in disputable statements about it. 
nachin — In a succinct and swiftly-moving Prologue there are 
— brought out clearly the main reasons for the spasmodic 
» Ta paucity of fine letters in Scotland—her small geographicai 
' area, the recentness of her nationhood, the constant menace 
ata [ of invasion and devastation from across the Border. The 
~_ ; close contact of Scots scholars and Universities with the 
most Continent is emphasized, and the way in which the Reformation 
nelier ' changed Scotland’s outlook, turning her from European to 
novel. 4 English concentration. ‘The mediaeval Scot had succeeded 
- © enviably in transcending those barriers of insularity in outlook 
ment, F which so woefully entrammel development in the arts there 


"today, while in the sixteenth century his ubiquity in matters of 

2 a © trade was just as much a byword as it is now. I should, 

‘m}” | however, as a graduate of a Scottish University, be glad to 

_ have a more detailed substantiation of Miss Mure Mackenzie’s 

— claim: 

es, he i Sa : ees 

ative. 1 The foreigneering tradition . . . has never been lost, and has 
Ive. probably had a good deal to do with perpetuating the broader 

: outlook, both socially and in their degree curricula, of the Scottish 

_ Universities as compared with their English neighbours.” 
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' Fain would I be convinced of the truth of this ! 

_ We are apt, in our casual assumption that Scotland was 
_ relatively barbarous in the days when England was a nest 
_ of singing birds, to overlook a fact which this writer makes 
_ abundantly plain. ‘* In the later fifteenth and early sixteenth 
- century Scots literature is the most vigorous in 
_ Europe ”—Miss Mackenzie gives a br.i and fascinating 
picture of Dunbar and Henryson, with skilfully chosen 
examples from their poetry, in an age when Villon was the 
only other considerable poet in Europe. 

Again and again, as her survey, with an individual style 
and a modern outlook, rapidly traverses the fields of poetry, 
prose and drama in her period, we are impressed not only 
by her sense of balance and proportion but by her intuition 
and judgement, more particularly in noting the essentially 
Scottish characteristics and atmosphere about those of whom 
she writes. Of a poem of William Dunbar she says : 












“It has the headlong grotesquerie that is a recurrent. note in 
Scots literature, from ‘ Colkelbie’s Sow’ to Outram’s ‘ Annuity,’ 
and since to ‘ Juan in America.’ ” 





Of a nature poem by Gavin Douglas, she says : 

‘ “ This is not new to us. But it was quite new. Douglas is tho 
< first poet in any form of language deliberately to paint wild weather 
—indeed to paint landscape on any considerable scale—for its own 
sake, to find the aesthetic pleasure in it as such, not merely as the 
appropriate setting for some thrill of adventure among wildness.” 






’ This was as significant an innovation as the volte face in 
_ the manner of describing Highland scenery after the time 
of Boswell and Johnson’s tour when the Scots mountains 
' and glens ceased to be horrible and threatening deities and 









were written of as inspiring something other than gloom and 
misery—over two and a half centuries later. 
I should like to quote two further passages to demon- 





strate the author’s critical judgement and vivid style—first, 
of Scotland’s heritage of folk material : 
“ This folk-verse is among the greatest of its kind. Incidentally 


it disposes very completely of any theory that the Scottish nation 
is constitutionally unpoetic and has no sense of the drama endemic 
throughout the acts of its history, or that a condition of literary 
sterility is any more native to Scotland than to any other reasonably 
intelligent nation. It is not natural but an acquired or enforced 
disease. The nation that made the ballads has no business to have 
the blind gaps in the course of its art that ours has had.” , 
And finally her last word on Montrose : 


“Montrose swung from the gallows his enemies had made to 
shame him, and shamed them, and the very mob they had hired to 
stone him. There is still the stone baleony over the Canongate, 
beside the stark twin spires of Moray House, where Argyle came out, 
from the festival of a wedding, to gloat over his enemy going to a 
thief’s death, and when Montrose had looked up at him once in 
silence, shrank to kennel like a whipped hound, biting his hand. 
And Argyle was the master of Scotland in that day. If any second 
of Scots history holds a country’s soul in the crystal of a moment, 
it is that.” 

This is no mere dry-as-dust textbook and no vaunting 
treatise of a nationalist who would fain aggrandise her 
country’s literary reputation. Like another Scotswoman, 
Rachel Annand Taylor, Miss Mackenzie has the art of making 
the past live for her contemporaries, and, in a day when the 
maxims of Craigenputtock are being used as fodder for 
Fascists, when nearly all the best young contemporary Scots 
writers are active nationalists, I earnestly hope this able 
book will be read and its historical teaching noted by all 
who profess real interest in the development of a country 
becoming rapidly self-conscious once again. 

Davip CLEGHORN THOMSON, 


Architectural Roundabout 


Architecture By Frederick Towndrow, 
A.R.1.B.A. 78. 6d.) 
Frew studies are more delightful than that of aesthetie 
dialectics, for those who delight in dialectics. Mr. Towndrow 
has produced a masterpiece of skilful argument clearly 
expressed in large type with the salient features printed in 
italics. The neat arrangement of his book from the first 
chapters explaining the present chaos in a Lucretian. manner, 
through the various heresies of individualism, aestheticism, 
expressivism, academism, formalism to his last three chapters 
in which he invents a new ‘‘-ism” of his own called “ scientific 
humanism,” reminds one of a neat building, modest, practical, 
reasonable and self-effacing. Throughout, it is the work of 
an architect with the rare quality of literary expression, 
But it always remains the work of an architect, slightly, 


in the Balance. 
(Chatto and Windus. 
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remote from life, very far removed from the earth, like 
higher mathematics. For, at the end of all his interesting 
argument, to what conclusion does Mr. Towndrow come ? 
“ Thus he (the perfect architect) will design in Fitness, Order 
and Spirit, and create a living architecture—providing 
always he has the courage to forgo all separate pretensions 
for it, and, if need be, allow it to become one with building and 
engineering.” 

“A great architecture is anonymous, communal and inter- 
national.” And this is a conclusion to which most of us have 
come already without the aid of Mr. Towndrow’s book. 

The value of Architecture in the Balance lies in its negative, 
not in its positive qualities. These last occupy only three 
out of twelve chapters and far less than a quarter of the whole 
book. The negative qualities make up the rest. One by one 
the author breaks down those barriers, classical facades and 
Gothic Revival turrets, with which successful architects have 
hemmed us in. See the way. Mr. Towndrow marshals the 
objects of his attack. He imagines us as visitors from another 
-planet. “ Arriving in the middle of Regent Street, we would 
notice that the buildings around us had curious horizontal and 
vertical projections arranged on their faces. The round 
vertical pieces {we would afterwards learn) are called columns, 
and the flat ones are called pilasters.”’ But our informant 
might tell us, “ that this stone surfacing had nothing to do 
with the building, but that the real building was behind it 
and was constructed of steel and brick. We would be 
amazed?” Contemporary architecture, the author says 
later on “may be regarded as something which has been 
fostered by a professionalized cult and separated from the 
building trade.’ This is all clear and delightful and depress- 
ing and true. But, for the present reviewer at any rate, it 
dees not go far enough. Architecture has reached a pretty 
pass, but how has it come about ? Mr. Towndrow mentions 
the diseases and analyses the symptoms and has his own cure, 
but he gives no history of the disease nor does he explain its 
cause. Therefore his’ book is written for the student of 


abstract theory more than for the lover of architecture. ° 
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MARGERY SHARP 
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Hucu Wacpote: “ It was recognised 
last year that Fanfare for Tin 
Trumpets was freshly minted .. . 
Well, this time Miss Sharp’s second 
is better than her first. We know 
now that Miss Sharp is likely to be 
one of the important humorists in the 
contemporary English novel. . . . 


This book will be one of the successes 
of the autumn.” 








—— ARTHUR BARKER LTD.WWW 









This is not Mr. Towndrow’s fault. In fact he probably 
not trying to write a comprehensive history of his pa 
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Architectural criticism is to blame, for it has the Very far which 
which Mr. Towndrow applies to architecture. Ruskin Ove ae in FeCO 
emphasized one aspect, Geoffrey Scott another and Mh that he 
Towndrow over-emphasizes a third. Aesthetics aye ,,,— mob @! 
enough. They make architecture as uninteresting to not 0! 
general public as it is already. And until the general Publi toleran 
is interested again, there’s no hope for architecture, Archite, Willing 
tural criticism should be written by someone who knoy ( unwilli 
about economics, engineering, psychology, building, history when } 
town-planning and sanitation; and if Mr. Towndrow Wen neat t 
writing a book on Architectural Criticism in the Balance \y virtues 
would agree with me and reiterate his sentence. “ Grey % about. 
architectural criticism is anonymous, communal and inte | the tit! 
national ’’—which means that it should not exist at all, ee The 
no single person can combine the knowledge required fy Retait 
such adequate criticism. And even if he could, he would), in the 
doing something more important than putting it into won — reason 


He would put it into steel, glass, brick, stone and concrete. 
Joun BeEtJemay, 


The Old Individualist 


(Secker. 


I cANNOT remember where I first met “* A Lawyer ”—probabjy 
somewhere in the country at an inn—but pretty soon I wy 
lunching with him on oysters—or was it lobster ?—in , 
dingy little restaurant he affects near Lincoln’s Inn, wher 
he takes his wine (his own wine) and entertains his guests 
The wine, I remember, had a quite peculiar and distinetiy 
flavour not altogether unlike that of ‘ A Lawyer,” a flayow 
genial and astringent by turns, in which kindliness of hear 
is more than half-concealed by tartness of expression and a 
immense and overwhelming common sense is streaked by © 
unexpected and endearing “ crankinesses.” And, just a 7 
{ could have given no label to his wine, so I can find no lab 4 
to suit “ A Lawyer.” In the main, one would say as or 
reads his book, he belongs to the great tradition of radical 
individualists, a man whose nose for smelling out injustice 
wherever it is to be found, whose passionate hatred for it 
and whose courage in denouncing it proclaim him of th) 
same social and political species as the liberal, utilitarian 
writers of the last century. He is in the Mill-Morley tradition, 7 
too, in his insistence on the paramount importance off 
individual freedom and development, his hatred of public) 
control, his fear of the passions and prejudices of the mob, 
It is in this vein that he inveighs against ** the vast population 
of these islands who are compulsorily taught” (by State? 
education) ‘* and habitually trained not to think” ; that 

he extols the “ virtues of individual effort and responsibility — 
against the tyrannies of oligarchs who masquerade E 
democrats”; that he grumbles at the ever increasin 
standardization of things and regimentation of people. Ik F 
loses no opportunity of praising the individual, the singular, 7 
the unique, and denouncing the plural, the massed, the 7 
standard. Thus he quotes with apparent approval th & 
comment of a friend upon a mass of women typewriting anl 7 
working sewing machines at the Karl's Court Womens | 
Exhibition that while ‘‘ woman in the singular is unnecessary,’ | 
* in the plural she is repulsive ” ; and is indignantly sardoni 7 
at the expense of the Metropolitan Railway because it cil © 
down a “solitary little shrub growing precariously in the 

bricks and mortar at the top of Mar!borough Road Station, | 
mainly, so far as I can see, because it was solitary ani) 
therefore unique, a “ cranky ” shrub growing in an eccenttt | 
place. It is true that “ A Lawyer ” cites as a reason for hi 
indignation his regret at the cessation of the moral less 
which passengers and porters had derived from observitt 
the shrub’s single-handed struggle for life in adverse condition § 
but I suspect irony here. It is, indeed, a persistent vein dF 
irony which perhaps most distinctively separates him fret) 
the Mill-Morley tradition, to which I began by trying O@ 
assign him ; of irony, and of a frank enjoyment of the gow 
things of life which, even if it were privately shared by these q 
good men, was most assuredly not flaunted in their publi © 
writings as “‘ A Lawyer” flaunts it with all the gay defiant 

of a panache. Some of his anecdotes, which to many reader 
will be the most amusing things in the notebook, will nol F 


More From A Lawyer’s Notebook. 5s.) 
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Ably Wy etition in these chaste columns, while the gusto with _ the very difficulties of the metre in The Defence of Guenevere; 

Subjert bear a tells them, coupled with his unashamed delight and his use, therefore, of this medium is not exemplary. 

FY fauly ae the details of good food and drink, suggests George Musgrave frankly regarded terza rizva as impossible 

ee ae he has learned to console himself for the follies of the in English and his Spenserian stanzas interpose a merciful 

i, Mh, mob and the austerities of the Puritans with the pleasures veil between the sharp detail of Dante and ourselves. 

y ip not only of sensibility but of sense. Geniality, charity, Mr. Binyon attempts a closer parallel, but we may be 

al ~. tolerance, an open-hearted acceptance of all that is human, a sure that his gracious Muse will prevent us from hearing 

sant willingness to blame institutions coupled with an extreme too piercingly the shrieks and cries of Dante’s sinners. He 
unwillingness to blame persons, a refusal to call a sin a sin confesses that the difficulties of ferza rima attracted him, 
when he ean call it a pleasure, a pretty wit in talking and a and he has made an attempt to transplant the metre. 
neat turn of phrase in writing—these are ‘‘ A Lawyer’s” Metrical exigencies have caused him to use two devices— 
virtues. No doubt you would like to hear what his book is elision and rhyme off accent. It is disconcerting to find 


about. That I cannot tell you, because, as you will see from 
the title headings of four consecutive entries taken at random, 
“The Duke of Wellington and the Reform Bill,” “ An Old 
Retainer on Asthma,” ‘* Divorce for Insanity,” ‘* Philosophy 
in the Looking-glass,” it is about everything. All the more 
' reason why you should read it. C. E. M. Joan. 


The Vision of Sin 


A Version in the Spenserian Stanza. By 
George Musgrave. With 44 Illustrations by John D. Batten. 
(Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.) 

Dante’s Inferno. With a Translation into English Triple Rhyme. 
By Laurence Binyon. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


Dante’s Inferno. 


Ir would be difficult to account entirely for the present 
revival of interest in Dante, though it is probable that our 
modern interest in mediaeval imagination can be_ traced 
back to the romantic intimations of Pre-Raphaelite days. 
We may accept the fact that there are fashions, or common 
impulses, in scholarship and poetry as in all else. During 
the last year several new translations of the complete 
Divine Comedy have made their appearance and some older 
versions have been re-published. The version of the Inferno 
by the late George Musgrave was first published in the early 
‘nineties, but the translator was impeded in his task by 
tragic illness and blindness. It was not, in fact, until last 
year, a few months before his death, that he dictated his 
final revision to a friend. On the other hand, Mr. Laurence 
Binyon’s experiment in translation is quite recent, though 
some fragments from his work appeared a few years 
ago. 

In the spacious days of Victorian hope, the problems of 
Homer and hexameters occupied great minds, and it is 
possible that in our sadly troubled and introspective period, 
Dante’s vision of tormented humanity may accord with 
some need of the mind. But if we are quite honest with 
ourselves, we must find that a great deal of mediaevalism 
is farther from us than the bland battles of Homer. Scholars 
an evoke for us the intense, crowded life of mediaeval 
towns; they can revive for us the immediate sensationalism 
of a poem which showed politicians and tyrants undergoing 
the torments of the damned. But the poet-translator is 
handicapped by the fact that the images and stimuli of 
the Inferno can no longer excite in us a direct response. 
We shrink from the scholastic notion of a Christian under- 
world, as we shrink from the torture system of the Inquisition. 
We descend into the Dantean Circles of Hell, where eternal 
pains are systematically arranged and graded, but we are 
already in a dazed condition. We are'aware that we are 
reading a classic poem and our own imagination interposes 
a discreet veil of time and distance. We read with a vague 
compassion, as when we scan the report of an earthquake 
in Japan or South America: but we are not overcome by 
hereti ‘al pity or terror. ~We cannot imagine a poet of today 
writing a poem, detail by detail, on the subject of vivisection, 
but we can imagine what our reaction would Le from such 
a poem, 

Since a translator of the Inferno is not only limited in 
means by the conditions of his task, but is prevented by 
his own sensibility from assaulting ours, his labour at best 
must be a poetic or academic exercise. Moreover, there 
is always the lure of terza rima, a metre which is as attractive 


































oo . its difficulty as that distressing phantom of perfect ion— 
wie a hexameter. Surrey attempted to naturalize 
ders rie e rhyme, but the metre was not taken up again until 
m lelley tried it. Shelley left a few glittering fragments which 


are inconclusive. William Morris exploited dramatically 


pee 


both these devices employed in the first lines that meet 
our eye: 
“* Midway the journey of this life I was "ware 

That I had strayed into a dark forest.” 
We need the prefatory directions to realize that there is an 
elision after ‘journey’? and that spondaic heaviness of 
emphasis is placed on the first syllable of “* forest,” which 
rhymes, off accent, with ‘‘ oppressed” and “* breast.” Mr. 
Binyon endeavours manfully to counteract the rhythmic 
tendency of English narrative verse and to simulate the 
inward movement of the Italian measure, but his verse is 
always losing momentum. It is noticeable that he is most 
effective when he has a clear “ run” : 

“And as their beating wings the starlings bear 

At the cold season, in broad flocking flight, 

So those corrupted spirits were rapt in air 

To and fro, down, up, driven in helpless flight, 

Comforted by no hope ever to lie 

At rest, nor even to bear a pain more light. 

And as the cranes in long line streak the sky 

And in procession chant their mournful call, 

So I saw come with sound of wailing by 

The shadows fluttering in the tempest’s brawl.” 

We cannot but recognize, however, the extraordinary 
skill which Mr. Binyon shows in his rhyming triplets, all 
the more so as his version is almost literal. Any glance at 
the Italian text which is printed opposite his translation 
will show how closely he has kept to the original poem. 

AusTIN CLARKE, 


Voyage in Wonderland 
The Cruise of the ‘Teddy.’ By Erling Tambs. 


IN the late summer of 1928 Mr. Tambs, a Norwegian novelist 
and journalist, decided to spend the proceeds of his latest 
novel not on cocktails for the critics but very wisely on a 
boat ; and since the proceeds of novels are so often lilliputian 
the boat was to be small also, a sort of Woolworth boat, 
a plaything, just large enough for a crew of two. The craft 
turned out to be the ‘ Teddy, a 38-year-old cutter of fine 
construction, 40 ft. long, already famous along the dangerous 
Norwegian coast as a.pilot-boat, and about to be discarded 
in favour of a power-boat. So Mr. Tambs, who had in fact 
had his eye on her for years, bought her, reconditioned her, 
married a wife, announced his intention of sailing round the 
world on a sort of dateless and prolonged honeymoon, made 
a contract with a Norwegian newspaper to deliver articles 
about it all, and prepared to set sail minus spare sails, decent 
instruments, books and charts. ‘“ But no!” the authorities 
cried, “‘ Stop! This is madness. This will end in disaster.” 
However, Mr. Tambs triumphed. Discovering that even 
the marine department and the police combined could not 
legally stop him, he set sail with a fair wind and the words 
of the downeast authorities in his cars: ‘“ If I were younger, 
I should love to go with you.” 

Thus began a most extraordinary voyage round the world. 
The Cruise of the ‘ Teddy’ might be the title of a fairy tale ; 
and the voyage which it recounts might very well turn out 
to be the invention of a fertile mind, for it is full of the 
most improbable adventures, the most amazing escapes from 
death, the most topsy-turvy seamanship. It is written 
also with a naive faith and devotion which is both enthralling 
and touching : 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


‘“*T was responsible to no one. My boat was safe enough for 
any waters; she would transport me whither I willed. Time 
and space were at my disposal, seemingly illimitable. I had that 
feeling of sovereign freedom which fairy tales attribute to kings, 
as the exclusive privilege of princes.” 


And these are the words of a man who on his own admission 
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had only the most elementary knowledge of navigation 
and who had set out without either a decent set of charts 
or a sextant and with nothing to guide him but an old card 
compass “ which ran wild whenever there was a bit of sea 
going.” Later he acquired a sextant, which true to the fairy- 
tale air of the whole voyage, turned out to be about as 
much use as a frying-pan. At any rate, sextant or frying 
pan, they succeeded in reaching the Canary Islands by 
way of Spain.and Portugal, shipping a dog on the way. 
And then, in the Canaries, as though they hadn’t trouble 
enough, Mrs. Tambs increased the size of the crew by a 
13-pound baby. They sct sail again, baby and all, after 
six weeks, crossed the Atlantic, miscalculated their position 
once or twice, got lost, but succeeded in arriving after 
48 days of sailing at Curacao in the West Indies. From 
there they went through the Panama Canal, crossed the 
Pacific, explored those islands of the Southern Pacific whose 
mames seem also to have come out of fairy tales and arrived 
in New Zealand just in time for the great earthquake of 
1931. And in New Zealand, again as though they hadn't 
trouble enough, Mrs. Tambs dutifully increased the crew of 
an undermanned boat by a baby girl, while Mr. Tambs himself 
raced the ‘ Teddy’ against all comers and beat them. But 
sailing from New Zealand they met the inevitable. The 
prophecies of the Norwegian marine authorities came true. 
The ‘ Teddy,’ caught in an unexpected and powerful current, 
was driven on the rocks, irrevocably, leaving her crew 
marooned and funereal. ‘‘I had seen her dear and pretty 
lines,’ says Mr. Tambs, “for the last time.” The fairy 
kingdom had vanished for ever. 

But for those who love ships and believe in the fairy tales 
of reality and who take strange voyages in their minds 
because they cannot take them in actuality, Mr. Tambs 
has reconstructed the voyage and the kingdom. The Cruise 
of the ‘ Teddy’ is an excellent book, a worthy record of an 
amazing voyage, a lively memorial to a lovely ship. 

H. E. Bares. 
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Raphael’s Problems 


Raphael. By Sir Charles Holmes. (Christophers. 7s, 6d.) 


TuoseE of us who have never been to Rome are unlikely 
have any affection or much admiration for Raphael, (a 
tainly we can form no true idea of his powers as an artig 
and we are likely to think that critics of the 16th c9y 
were making the same kind of mistake when they call hig 
the greatest painter of all time as when they class Gin 
Romano and Perino del Vaga in the first class, among 

who will never be forgotten. Yet if this estimate of Raphaj (Gr 
is excessive the persistence of his fame makes it probaly 


















that it is not altogether without foundation. The tri Why: 
is that for those who study Raphael outside Rome he appeay 18. 


primarily as a brilliantly efficient technician and as & Di 
veyor of a particular kind of religious feeling which js y, 
palatable to the present generation. In fact we judge li, 
by his Madonnas and his portraits. The Cartoons at Sou 
Kensington prove that he attempted grander things, jy 















































by no means that he succeeded in them. . Raphael i) ©: 
decorator, Raphael the Great can only be known in Row § The Ri 
This is the theme of Sir Charles Holmes’ book, and it j Bull’s 
worked out with a skill which will help to remove the Preje Tr is oF 
dices formed in the minds of many who have seen Raphi the m 
mainly in, say, the National Gallery and the Louvre, and whid surpris 
will prepare them for the revelation of the Stanza dl Instea 
Segnatura. The author analyses the difference between tk!” to facc 
two Raphaels from various points of view. He shows cleay® while 
that this difference is, in part, connected with technique, aj deman 
that to the end Raphael never really attains to any of ty “ Why 
grandeur of the frescoes when he was working in oil, excet in one 
in the Sistine Madonna and in parts of the Transfiguratin, © “ Bece 
But Sir Charles considers that the sudden achievement ¢ > altoge 
the Grand Manner in the Disputa after years of paint,” petty 
uninspired plodding in Umbria and Florence is due to th) satisfa 
influence of classical art with which Raphael came in) well t 
serious contact for the first time on his arrival in Rome ia) maste 
1508. (of al 
No one would deny that Raphael was deeply affected yy) murde 
the remains of ancient civilization which were sudden) books 
revealed to him. On the other hand, it is a matter of tk) True; 
highest difficulty to discover exactly how he was influenaif) tale— 
by them. The first and. greatest difficulty which confront) and ii 
anyone who attempts to be precise in this matter is thi) simpl 
it is almost impossible to form any clear picture of whi)” nuity, 
works of ancient art were available for Raphael to stui) full-le 
between 1508 and 1520. First of all we must remem) ‘les: 
that no single work of what we now consider the great perioi) VT 
of Greek art was known in his time. But even of late) lies i 
periods only a few of the important pieces had been excavatel tempo 
~ The Laokoon was discovered in 1506 and a few more of thi Tw 
most celebrated statues, such as the Apollo Belvedere andtk) device 
Sleeping Ariadne, were known at the same time, but in gene same 
it would seem that the ancient sculpture with which Raph) tively) 
was acquainted was mainly Roman work, either such thins) work: 
as the two columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius whit 4 trace 
had never been wholly buried, or statues and _ sarcophaj murd 
which had been recently dug up. In considering anciel§) Pirar 
paintings the difficulties are even greater. The groups all to 
frescoes on which we principally rely for our knowledge on a 
Roman painting, namely those from Pompeii and Hew f detec 
laneum, were not discovered till the 18th century, and may spoil 
of those found in Rome were not known in Raphael's tim) then 
For instance the Aldobrandini Nuptials were not discoverd mur 
till about 1606, and those paintings which were kno atme 
earlier seem not to have been of the kind likely to influensy” expe 
Raphael. In fact no more important contribution to oy” glow 
knowledge of Renascence art could now be made thanif- relay 
chronological history of ancient art written not according ti tales 
production but according to discovery. Until some sudy fami 
work is available it will be impossible to estimate Raphael! is for 
debt to the antique, and it can hardly be established wi}> ™ I 
certainty that his sudden attainment to the Grand Mannt@ solut 
after 1508 was due to contact with ancient paintim yy have 
Indeed it seems at present more likely that it was due rath¢ left 
to a sudden discovery of the possibilities of the medium ‘run 
dines. endi 
> clear 
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ALesson in Crime. By G.D.H.andM. Cole. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

Murder Rehearsal. By Roger East. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

Sleep No More. By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements. 
(Grayson. 7s. 6d.) : 

The Body in the Silo. By Ronald A. Knox. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) a 

The White Glove. By William Le Queux. (Eldon Press. 

A Carlo. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

The Claverton Mystery. By John Rhode. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

Inquest. By Henrietta Clandon. (Bles. 7s. 6d.) 


(Hodder 


The Murders at the Manor. By Clive Ryland. (Grayson. 
hael th seals Puzzle. By J. V. Turner. (Bles. 7s. 6d.) 
n Rom The Roof. By David Whitelaw. (Bles. 7s. 6d.) 
ind it j Bull’s Eye. By Milward Kennedy. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
le prejt Hr is only to be expected that as the summer holidays approach 
Raph the murder tales should come in big battalions. Nor is it 
1d. whic) surprising that their general standard is higher than usual. 
Za deh © Instead of being hastily gobbled in a tube train they will have 
veen tk! to face the criticism of readers suddenly rich in leisure, who, 
s cleat I while a downpour destroys the carefully laid picnic plans, 
jue, ani) demand security from any such infelicitous end within doors. 
y of th “ Why do people lap up murder stories ?” asks a character 
, exegt Hin one of these examples. Why do they? His own answer, 
uralin, © “ Because murder is the one crime we all come near to,” is 
nent (altogether too serious. It is not overstrained emotion but 
















petty boredom and small irritations that are submerged to 

satisfaction in the thriller. But the thriller must do its part 
" well to insure this happy result. Mr. and Mrs. Cole, those 
» masters in the fine art of detection, tell us through the mouth 
' of a potential murderer: ‘‘ The essence of a really good 
murder is simplicity. All your books—all most people’s 
books—have far too much paraphernalia about them.” 

True; but the extreme simplicity advocated here produces a 
' tale—almost serene in its perfection—of under thirty pages, 
and it requires ten others, all of them clever but not all so 
simple, to make up a volume. Some paraphernalia—inge- 
nuity, cunning, or what you will—becomes unavoidable in a 

full-length story. There is no need to condemn it in itself 
> unless it litters the ground as waste material when the play is 
' over. The superiority of a good murder story over a wet holiday 
ies in its fulfilment. Shape and harmony and an increasing 
empo underlie its medley of surprises. 


_ Two of these novels derive their special shape from a similar 
device. In both, a murder story is being written while at the 


enenl | same time its parallel is occurring in what we may call “ rela- 
aphad a tively real life.’ Murder Rehearsal gives us a young author 
thing — working out a plot wherein three disconnected murders are 


which : traced to the same source; before he has written it three 


yphag = murders happen in circumstances very like the book’s. A 
ncient i Pirandellian effect seems threatened ; but Mr. East explains 
ps (fall to our satisfaction—and slyly too, for the dénouement hangs 
led ona pretty demonstration of the way authors (or at least 
ler: detective authors) get their plots. The simplicity is only 


P 

mal} spoilt by a final twist to the solution, giving the curtain not to 
tim) the murderer but to his murderous wife. (We are rather rich in 
veri murderous wives this time.) Sleep No More has an intenser 
atmosphere. Here is a family of temperamental cousins, 
uent|= expecting to inherit under an insane man’s will; all of them 
) glowing with dark enmities, doubts and apprehensions, but 
aii— Telaxing one evening to the writing of competitive murder 
ng if tales. An extra tale comes in, describing how one of the 
sud family lies with his throat cut. In a moment the description 
aeli@® is found to be true, and further chapters follow, terribly correct 
wit in spite of their own warning. The horror is so real that no 
mnt solution can be anything but a disappointment, for the authors 
ting have achieved that note of strangeness which demands to be 
tht left echoing, unanswered. Yet, if uncanny suggestion must 
mie cumple into explanatory prose, no more sensible and simple 

ending could have been managed. The book stands out 
1, |) Clearly, it even stands up to its title. 


Instruction in Crime 


By Sytva NorMAN 


Father Knox has mainly enjoyed himself with parapher- 
nalia—for surely a silo comes under that heading. I may be 
wrong in guessing that the silo was the germ of his whole 
story ; that the ostentatious couple who owned it, the chance 
of hauling up a victim in place of grain, and the mistake in his 
identity, all grew out of this. In which case, simplicity also 
must be credited to Father Knox. The tale is delightfully 
told, and if the murderer is something of a cold-blooded 
monster, responsibility no doubt rests once more with the silo. 
Mr. Le Queux has played the opposite game with paraphernalia. 
His white glove is the reddest of herrings, and his whole 
system of bafflement looks remarkably clumsy in these days 
when machinery is so slick. We are apt to jib at the “ look of 
eunning in the hard, handsome face,’ and the ‘ wicked 
expression ” which are thrust on the unhappy hero mainly to 
confuse the trail. With what refreshment we turn to Mr. 
Oppenheim’s frank villains and heroes, his gangsters at the 
roulette tables, lilac-coloured autos, distressed damsels with 
wads of bank notes hidden in their stockings! Here is no con- 
centration on simplicity, ingenuity, clues or false suspicions. 
Monte Carlo and the sun-bright Riviera are the foreground of 
a hearty entertainment such as our immediate ancestors, who 
possessed more of the art of relaxation, would have called 
“light reading.” In face of it our contemporary light reading 
does seem, like our crossword puzzles, heavy going. If I call 
this novel old-fashioned, not the slightest adverse criticism is 
meant, but simply a deduction based on supply and demand. 
For one of Mr. Oppenheim’s cream ices we have twenty cakes 
of solid oatmeal to grit our teeth into, so the former must be 
declining into obsolescence. On the present list, a number of 
the latter follow immediately. 


Of these, I should pick out The Claverton Mystery and 
Inquest as being the best fare, although the discovery brings no 
great surprise in either. Mr. Rhode, presenting the possible 
and actual heirs of old Sir John Claverton (death “ sus- 
picious ”’) introduces spiritualism as his chief effect. But he 
is not to be caught out by logical-minded readers any more 
than are the authors of Murder Rehearsal and Sleep No More. 
Spiritualism, Pirandellism and insanity are fine ingredients 
in the deepening of a mystery, but they are not to be left in 
on the final page, or the rules are broken and the fulfilment 
lost. So Mr. Rhode gives us a cleverly faked séance in which 
the murderer’s methods are shown up to him. Miss Clandon 
tells her story with distinction and a delicate touch. She 
has no tricks up her sleeve apart from poisonous fungi that 
play nearly as proud a part as Father Knox’s silo. Had they 
poisoned Mr. Hoe-Luss on his estate in France six months 
ago? His wife (a murderous one ?) invites the entire house 
party who had been present, and their temperamental clashes 
are as interesting as the inevitable second death that occurs. 
The solution, by involving sudden deep digressions into 
finance (‘‘ Let’s call Hoe-Luss’s companies A, and the ‘ Soli- 
daris’ B”—and so forth) damps our warmth instead of 
firing it. Yet this is infinitely preferable to the unguessable 
dénouement of The Murders at the Manor. It is unguessable 
because an ingenuous maiden goes through a sort of Ovidean 
metamorphosis to produce a shock disclosure. We are 
shocked enough ; not by the unsuspected viper in the fresh 
young daisy, but by the author’s astonishingly bad lapse in 
judgement. If a flat climax quietly crushes enthusiasm, 
shock tactics of this arbitrary type induce an angry sense of 
fraudulent dealing, and shatter all vestige of shape and hope 
of simplicity that had arisen. 


Amos Petrie’s Puzzle unmasks another murderess, but she 
is a tougher type, a darker horse, and quite acceptable after a 
sharp hunt through fields of suspects. The Roof begins in an 
original way with a discovery made by an airwoman flying 
over London. The succeeding mechanism is competent but 
laboriously earthbound. Bull’s Eye is an airier concoction, 
proving that a mock detective may provide less fun than a 
mock turtle, and gain more by his mockery. 
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Fiction 


By GravaAM GREENE 


The Cage Bird. By Francis Brett Young. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) 

Salah and His American. By Leland Hall. (The Cresset 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 

The Black Mountain. By Alan Hillgarth. (Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson. 7s. 6d.) 

Name of Gentleman. By Barbara Willard. (Howe. ‘7s. 6d.) 

Tops and Bottoms. By Noel Streatfeild. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


SELpoM is one more depressingly faced with the truism 
that a writer too must live than when opening a new volume 
of short stories. For the short story has become an art 
under the same handicap as the cinema, of commercial con- 
siderations ;_ the finest short story writers have found it 
almost impossible to market their work. It is vain, therefore, 
to blame those writers who compromise with the magazines. 
The first duty of a man is to survive, and it would be unfair 
to raise the ghosts of great aliens, of Turgenev and Tchehov 
and Maupassant, in order to condemn an Anglo-Saxon 
faced with his local problem of a bland indifference to finer 
shades in the short story. Nearly forty years ago Henry 
James was confronted with the same difficulty: “* Shades 
and differences, varieties and styles, the value above all of 
the idea happily developed, languished, to extinction, under 
the hard-and-fast rule of the ‘from six to eight thousand 
words.’ That is the measure of the progress (it would 
be unfair to a relatively impetuous molluse to call it snail- 
like) of the English magazines. 

There are indications in Mr. Brett Young’s collection that 
under favourable conditions he might have written short 
storics of more than ephemeral interest. True, he writes in 
a manly Boy’s Own Paper way, * For story-telling there’s 
one place that beats all others and that is the ring round a 
-amp-fire in tropical Africa”; true, his characters’ sexual 
emotions take remarkable athletic forms: “ still trembling 
violently, Morton choked down the fire that consumed 
him”; ‘ He kissed her lips, her eyes, her throat, transported 
by a divine madness, while she, answering his passionate 
questions, told him how she had loved him always ” ;_ true, 
he gives himself entirely away by writing, “ It is impossible 
to paint the tortures of jealousy and of humiliation that 
she endured ” (for if in a short story of * from six to eight 
thousand words ” it is impossible to describe the chief emotion 
of your character, I cannot see why the story should have 
been attempted at all). But when all this has been admitted 
there remain two stories of merit which seem to have been 
composed for other than a popular market. ‘‘Shellis’s Reef,” 
the tale of a merchant captain’s obsession, though it owes 
too much to Conrad, is very well written; in the last para- 
graphs without strain the story is lent general significance : 
the emotion felt at the death of a particular seaman in a 
particular boat on a particular ocean is allowed gently to widen, 
like the rings on a disturbed pond, until it reaches, passes 
through, and spreads beyond the particular mental atmosphere 
(formed of personal tastes and fears and superstitions and 
griefs) that one inhabits alone. ‘‘A Busman’s Holiday” is a 
slighter but not less accomplished story of a poisoner. . It is 
not original, but it gains a kind of authentic beastliness from 
the clear characterization and neat style. As for the rest : 
they are tribute paid to commerce. : 

Salah and His American in method, in theme, in everything 
but length, is a short story, and the short story has been puffed 
out to novel length with the delicate breath of an accomplished 
bubble-blower. The style here is everything: the story a 
piece of perverse sentiment. Salah, the born slave, tempor- 
arily the servant in Morocco of an American, must be pitied 
because civilization has forbidden slavery and made his rela- 
tion to his master impermanent. 

“It seems almost natural for us to cry out in horror at slavery ; 
yet for Salah slavery would mean relative security, comfort, and 
perhaps affection. These advantages it may no longer be believed 
Freedom assures us; her only grant is the right to fight for them, 
her only deliverance is to a battle whereof there is noend. For 
most of us there is no victory. Our spirit is enslaved to an illusion ; 
our bodies and our intelligence are indentured to competition 
among free men, in which mercy is less to seek than in the whims 
of a human master.” 





“Aston 

: power! 

The character of the negro, in his obstinacy, his Perpet a 
demands, his affection and his insolence is sensitively gp, 
in a style as consciously elegant as Mr. Thornton Wilder; | 
without the rather irritating Harvard manner of uproot 
denationalized culture. The publishers deserve as jy 

‘praise as Mr. Hall, for the originality of the format. ‘A firs! 


Mr. Alan Hillgarth is a far better novelist than till 
Mr..Brett Young or Mr. Leland Hall, but he might haye |. 
from Mr. Hall to control his use of foreign words. Hig t 
is Bolivia, Mr. Hall’s Morocco, but while Mr. Hall conveys} 
atmosphere of Marrakesh without the use of a single fog 


4] 


word, Mr. Hillgarth finds it necessary to sprinkle his gy _ 
pages with words which convey nothing at all to anyone, Last 
acquainted with South America or Spain. On one pag (4th 
uses : fiesta, gringo, patio, comedor, poncho, yatiri, zamp “ I 
and quenas. But a reader who finds his way through 

rather matted undergrowth of the opening chapters yilj 54 | 
rewarded. The story of how an Indian boy, a peasan “ Brit 
























bastard, is adopted by a farmer and educated, enters poli; a be 
plays a leading part in a revolution, and refuses the yj =, 
presidency of Bolivia in order to devote himself to the regen 
tion of the Indians, is remarkably well composed, and (2n 
excitement of the final scenes is intense. The narrative is dy 
thorough, cumulative ; nothing is scamped. Few auth, ae 
would have resisted the easy temptation of selecting wit 
spaced scenes in the Indian’s development ; but this sk 
novel, which moves with a kind of stately confidence in me 
own importance, is seen, when the last page is turned, toy UPT 
an achievement of a very high order. A theme, superficial 
‘melodramatic, has been given complete truth, and the chy JAC 
acters have that * rage of personality ” which indicates one GEC 


those rare novels written not to meet an exterior dem 
but for the author’s satisfaction. 
Name of Gentleman is a good novel in a curious realistij 
romantic vein, It is a study of two brothers, Oliver wi] gam 
Felix Gentleman, the sons of an ironmonger, and the effectays” 
their career of their rather absurd name. Oliver, flamboyar, 
rakish, ambitious, is proud of the name which leads his 70 
through the hairdressing business to financial ruin. He ig 
little too much the feminine ideal of sexual fascination, i) will h 
Felix, secretive, sullen, ashamed of his name, with a passionty” 
devotion to his brother, is very well drawn. The stylei : 
sometimes too lyrical, but at its best it pleasingly captusyy with 
mood and atmosphere, and the way in which Miss Will are 
lays subjective emotion along the objective facts, like i 
draper measuring a length of material, is interesting al 
individual : 


summ 



















“ They had tea at a public house outside the gates. The winds 
looked over the lovely formal gardens of the (Hampton) Cow 
It looked now like a scene watched from a train and it seemd 
odd to them that they had walked there less than a hour a 
As though they had been given power in a dream to step witlt 
the frame of a picture and move among the flowers. The 
streamed through the window and there were crumbs on # 
cloth. They ate thick bread and butter ranged carefully @ 
the plate, and watercress. The salt was damp and would m 
pour through the hole in the top of the container. The tea cat 
out of a brown teapot and: they drank it from thick white cup: 
it was very sweet and strong. A plant stood in the window at 
yeliow crépe paper was arranged round the pot, the edges bei 
snipped into a coarse fringe. For some reason the scene stamp 
itself upon Felix’s mind as though a knife were carving it thet 
He remembered everything years afterwards—even to the palte” 
on the lining of Gina’s coat, which she had taken ofi and huy> 
over a chair; even the hair which Gina picked off Oliver's 0 
and dropped out of the window, stretching her arm in the sunshil 
Although he did not know it now the whole afternoon was 4 5 
of ritual of farewell—farewell to his love for Gina which nev 
again wholly possessed him.” 











Tops and Bottoms, if it is to be praised at all, has tole 
praised by quite a different standard. It is written wil : 
apparent ease, and that is an achievement of a kind ; it 8 
no pretension to anything but entertainment value; it! 








sentimental, exaggerated ; but, perhaps because it is a new et 
‘ : i : t 

and does not depend on a magazine circulation, its surrendey® ¢2° 

to popular de nand is not as absolute as Mr. Brett Young’ —_ 


it keeps a certain reserve. 
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THE DRIPPING TAMARINDS 


By Cecil Champain Lowis 
wAstonishingly well written—told with a restraint that 
sowerfully grips us. "Morning Post. 


‘al DUST DEVILS 


























eS A Romance of the Kalahari Desert 
wa By Marjorie R. Shand 

‘A first novel of great promise. 
LAN ith 


“THE NO-NATION GIRL 


By Evans Wall 
Author of “ Love Fetish” 


“Glamorous, powerful, and absorbing.” 


AVE lean 
His 
Veys t 
le fore 





his ex eect celaltl 
LYONe y Last year we gave you * THE STAG AT EVE” 
> page (4th Edn.). This year's little uproarious surprise is 


“mw “EVERYTHING’S ROSY ” 


‘ough {iia 

s wil\ey] 54 Pretty Pictures by SOGLOW. 7/6 
Pasar “Brings that first blush that is so often the beginning of 
5 polity a beautiful friendship.” 


<<t| THE NAKED TRUTH 


regener 
(2nd Edition ) By Joan Conquest 


and thie 
e ic 
a A horrifying exposure of the Slums. 


auth 
g Wide 
Lis sobe 
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Four New Laurie Novels—7/6 
; DEKOBRA 

Ce In hie MAURICE Love Calling 

d, toh UPTON SINCLAIR 

erficiah we Manasses 
sho ES ROBERTI 

he cha a — Houses of the Lost 

‘Sone! GEOFFREY SPENCER 


deman{ : Confessions of a Scoundrel 
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“700 invalid boys and girls 


He | Bi ES 







will have had a fortnight’s holiday in the country this 
ummer before it comes to its close. These holidays, 
vith their good food, pure air, and careful attention 








The cost is 30/- 
per child per 
fortnight. 

16,000 slum 
children will 
have had a day at 
Southend-on-Sea. 
Cost 2/- each. 
£5 pays for 50. 


‘Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged 
“by The Rey. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


East End Mission, 


t has : Stepney Central Hall, 
it # 3 Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 
ve 
ys “ THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly magazine of 


hele Mission, sent free’ on application. Ful 
nating article *3 and pictures of East End Life. 


_—_—_—_—_—_—_—___—_—_—_ 













A NEW IMPRESSION. 





ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE ’UN 
will be grateful 
for your response. 




















| roliday reading 


WILLA MUIR’S 
MRS. RITCHIE 


“A remarkable and memorable 
book.” Gerald Gould in the Observer. 
“Its power and truth rise steadily, 
remorselessly. A remarkable book.” 
George Gordon in Book Society News. 
“Beautifully done. A most attrac- 
tive piece of work.” Ralph Straus in 
The Sunday Times. “ A serious novel, 
disciplined, unsensational, without any 
unworthy concessions.’ Spectator. 

7s. 6d. 


ERNST LOTHAR’S 
LITTLE FRIEND 


“Tt would be difficult in the fiction 
of this generation to find a truer child 
story than this.” Glasgow Herald. 
“A beautiful story.” Star. “ Herr 
Lothar has written the ‘ All Quiet’ 
of childhood.” Spectator. 7s. 6d. 


PHYLLIS PAUL’S 
WE ARE SPOILED 


“A first novel of haunting beauty.” 

Everyman. “Lit with lovely flashes 
of word and phrase.” Evening News. 
“Glittering with intimations of a 
strange and personal beauty.” Times 
Literary Supplement. 7s. 6d. 


G. E. TREVELYAN’S 
HOT-HOUSE 


The new novel by the author of 
“ Appius and Virginia,” a first novel 
which had a remarkable critical re- 
ception when it was published a year 


ago. 73. 6d. 
ANONYMOUS 
MORE FROM 
A LAWYER’S 
NOTEBOOK 


“Should be as popular as its pre- 


decessor.” Time and Tide. ‘An 
excellent companion for the odd 
moments of life.” Evening Standard. 
Uniform with “A Lawyer’s Note- 
book” (3rd printing). 5s. 


SECKER 
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Motoring 


Tr is with a good deal of caution that, at a general and 
partly bi-sexual request, I approach the subject of this 
article. It is as old as motoring, possibly as old as 
bicycling, but is always new, and newer, in my private 
view, in this year of grace than ever it was before. It 
is a problem—if you call it that—which is sharply to be 
differentiated from all others where the capabilities or 
the reverse of women are called in question. Women are 
doctors, lawyers, professors, yachtsmen (if they will 
allow themselves to be so called), skaters, ski-ers, flyers 
and players of all games that their physical abilities 
permit, and they make a remarkably good job of them 
all—particularly the last. It can only be the last- 
ditchers, persons who should be given permanent quarters 
in museums, who dispute women’s right to take up these 
professions or play at these games, who grudge them 
their proper measure of praise for the success they con- 
tinually attam. They are all most heartily to be con- 
gratulated, from (perhaps) Cabinet Ministers to the 
winners of the Opens at golf and the Finals at Wim- 
bledon. I rather think I should have reversed the order 
in that sentence, but let it pass. In the new mode of life 
the post of a Minister of the Crown is drawing nearly 
level with that of a champion in national interest. Inter- 
nationally, of course, it does not count at all. 

Why, exactly, is it that women are naturally unsafe 
drivers ? It is not the way to put the question, I know 
very well. ‘ Exactly’ can have no place in it. We 
can no more easily discover exactly why a woman commits 
this or that atrocity on the King’s Highway than we can 
say precisely why she extricates herself in smiling serenity 
from some perilous mess, perhaps of her own creation, 
It does seem remarkable that while your woman of average 
intelligence and of any age between twenty and sixty, 
possibly more, can fly aeroplanes, sail racing yachts, ski, 
toboggan, luge, track and shoot big game, swim the 
Channel, play lawn-tennis and golf, things that exact the 
highest form of trained attention, vision, courage, 
endurance and presence of mind, she is so often a 
shockingly bad driver of cars. 

It unfortunately is so, but to say that is not 
enough. It does not explain. why a woman who may 
be perfectly capable of sailing a yacht in dangerous cir- 
cumstances as well as a man; who can go through a big 
tournament in front of a vast crowd, during which she 
is called upon to exhibit the highest degree of concentra- 
tion and self-control, with less obvious strain than a 
man; who can embark upon what is at present the 
most dangerous expedition in the world, the flight single- 
handed across thousands of miles of ocean and bring this, 
a venture calling for the highest qualities of courage, 
coolness and imagination, to a successful conclusion— 
all this does not help us to find out why the same woman 
may be a public danger on the road. It cannot be because 
she is thoughtless, because she has no mechanical sense, be- 
cause she is inattentive. In those other far more strenuous 
affairs she has her full share of the necessary qualities. She 
must have, or she would never succeed in getting beyond 
the rabbit class. So you feel bound to argue, against the 
facts. The facts are, unfortunately, not to be denied. 

The average woman does not drive a car carefully 
cnough; the average woman is always a_ potential 
danger to other road-users. There is nothing quite so 
fatuous as a gencralization on any subject, above all 
on any aspect of women. In every other view there 
is no such thing as women—only a very large number 
of female persons, all different. Why is it that the not 
very difficult business of driving a motor car should 
have created an incorporate body, something to which 
you can allude as practically one person; should have 
brought so great a diversity of creatures to one ruler- 
drawn level? Why is it that in this one thing so many 
of them, brilliantly gifted in all the qualities for games 
infinitely more exacting, should so lamentably fail ? 
For they do fail and most deplorably. 

You do not believe this generalization ? Nor would 
anyone who had not made a painful study of the question. 
It falls to me, as it has fallen for a good many years, to 
spend many days a weck on the road, and my general- 
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Women On The Road 


ization is made on hard fact. 
these women. Many of them have it in a very high 
degree. They have, if not a true mechanical sense, © 
instinct that makes them get the best out of 0 
changing gear at the right moment, easing her or floggi ‘ 
her when these are necessary, never maltreating her 
That is one essential of good and safe driving, “They 
have, in many instances, considerable prescnge of mind | 
to me, the most astonishing circumstance of all, as | will 
show presently—and are able to avoid disaster Joy 
before it has materialized. Which means that they p 
have the famous Sixth Sense, most rare, most valuabj 
of all a first-class driver’s gifts. They do not mean ty 
be inconsiderate—except the cads, of course, and they 
are no more numerous than among men—and they woul 
be appalled and probably incensed beyond all bounds of 
female decorum if anyone suggested to them that the 
drove dangerously. Buttheydo. Notall, but mostof then, 
Have you ever followed a car driven by a womay, 
with a passenger beside her? If not, seize the earlies 
opportunity of doing so and take note of the proportion 
of attention she devotes to her companion and to the 
road and its incessant risks. It must be some physical 
disability that compels a woman at the wheel of a car ty 
turn her head to the left and look in the face of the ma 
or woman beside her every time she feels impelled to say ¢ 
something. An averagely good or mediocre man-drive 
can hold an almost continuous conversation with his 
passenger throughout the day without once allowing his 
attention to leave the road. He never turns his hea 
and, a thing very few women can accomplish, in my 
experience, he can completely disregard any remark 
addressed to him during a difficult moment, hear it, 7 
pigeon-hole it and answer it sensibly when the crisis is 7 
past. In other words ‘he can think of two things at 7 
once and attend wholly to only one of them ; a woman 
will allow her attention to be distracted by anything, 
and her instinct is to let it be attracted by the personal 
rather than the impersonal. A very hoary and il: 
expressed reflection, but one that, I believe, nearly sums © 
up the cause and effect of the average woman’s alarming 7 
behaviour on the road. 4 
It is inattention that is at the bottom of the whol] 
grim business. She can keep neither her head nor heh 
mind still, so long as she is offered the slightest dis 
traction. Whether it is another woman beside her (a 
far more dangerous companion than a man, as a mle, 
because she is still just a little afraid of what he may 
think or even say of her driving), a diverting hat ina 
shop-window, somebody she thinks she recognizes it 
another car or on the pavement or road, the thought of 
cook giving notice next week, a piece of scenery, it has 
the unfailing effect of taking her eye off the road. Mos 
of the time she seems not to be really conscious that shes 
driving a car at all, living in a temporary world of her own, 
more or less mechanically going through the motions of 
driving which may account for the distressing fact that 
she seldom signals her intentions to following cars. The 


They do not lack skill 


things she does not do on the road are often far mor 7 


dangerous than those she does. That is why I find he 
occasional presence of mind so dazzling, so_ utterly F 
inexplicable. , 
so very often so dangerously bad. And the exceptions 

as I have known them, provide indisputable proof. At 


She could be so good at it, and she Fy 


least three of the really first-class drivers I have knowi | 


in a good many years are women. JouNn PRroLeav. 


A ae ae Vices Ago 


“THe Speecrator,” Juty 27rx, 1833. 

At Lincoln Assizes, an action was brought by Mr. Smith, a farms, 
to recover 11 guineas, the prico of eloven sheep sold to a butehet 
named Woolridge. he sale and delivery of the sheep were prove 
For the defence no witnesses were called, but his counsel assured th § 
Jury that the defendant had paid for the sheep, though he had 
evidence of the fact. Mr. Justice Park charged the Jury to fit 
according to the evidence, not on tho assertion of the defendant! 
counsel, The Jury, to the amazement of the Court, found a verdict 
for tho defendant. Mr. Justice Park—‘ Gentlemen, you hat 
found a verdict against evidence and your own consciences. 14 
another Jury be sworn.” ‘The Jury was accordingly dismissed 
another immediatsly called. 
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T Own, “Now, Vicar, make yourself at home and light your pipe.” 
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cowl | *Oh, Vicar, how you do go on!" 


“AU, 
Farmer, 


ee ° 1 
utc The original tobacco of curious cut, !/2id. an ounce 
proved. ce 
red the ie 
had no fae For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept. E, Stephen Mitchell & Son, St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 
to find x Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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ed and ; 


“Sure you don’t mind?” 


And that’s such nice-smelling tobacco you smoke.” 





“I really believe you ladies enjoy Three Nuns as much as | do!” 











“Oh, we always say the Vicar wou'dn't be the Vicar without his pip2. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
American Optimism and British 
Caution 


Every now and again there is a tendency in a certain 
section of the Press, and also on the part of certain public 
speakers, to contrast the pushful optimistic policy of 
President Roosevelt with the more humdrum, cautious 
policy displayed by the British Government. It was so 
at the beginning of this year, when there was much talk 
of a revival of prosperity in America with a change in the 
»olitical Administration. Yet the “ talk’ was followed 
* the most disastrous banking crisis ever witnessed in 
the United States, when for several days all the banks 
there were closed. It was so again a few weeks ago, 
when prices were booming in Wall Street and some of 
the newspapers here were making a great stunt of the 
fortunes being achieved by speculators almost within a 
few hours. Last week, however, again saw a terrific 
slump in Wall Street when fortunes were wiped out in 
another few hours, and although the excessive specula- 
tion was deprecated by President Roosevelt, and although 
it is understood that steps are to be taken to prevent its 
recurrence, the fact remains that the speculation itself 
originated from and was kept alive by the much-adver- 
tised programme of the Washington Administration, 
the optimistic anticipations of speculators, and the entire 
public being stimulated by promises of big schemes of 
credit and currency inflation, with further schemes for 
raising wages throughout the country with the object of 
stimulating consuming power. 

In this country, however, where it is good to note that 
there are not wanting signs of some slight and gradual 
recovery in industrial activity, our Government’s policy 
is certainly of a more sober and restrained character, and 
while something has been heard of certain relief schemes 
for unemployment, involving national expenditure, being 
put into force, the tendency is to “go slow” and to 
refuse to follow President Roosevelt in his programme 
of promised (or threatened) inflation with a possible de- 
valuation of the dollar. Without either censuring or 
approving these policies, I want to give what I think is a 
fair explanation of the difference between the two. 
It is a difference due to the very different conditions which 
characterize the United States and this country. 

Mr. Roosrvett’s SINCERITY. 

To do President Roosevelt justice, I think there is little 
doubt that when during the Presidential Election cam- 
paign he declared himself in favour of a sound gold 
dollar and a policy far removed from inflation, he was 
quite sincere, and I think he was also sincere in recog- 
nizing that the American fiscal policy, with its high 
tariffs, had been injurious to the whole world and in- 
jurious to America itself, and, therefore, that he was 
quite prepared to back this country and the Economic 
Conference generally in their efforts in the direction of 
stabilizing currencies and bringing about freer tirade 
conditions. How comes it then that with his advent to 
power he abandoned the gold standard, adopted a 
policy of inflation, and when the Conference was at 
its most critical stage deliberately turned down all 
idea of stabilizing currencies, although he must have 
known that the fact and the method of his action must 
deal a mortal blow to the Conference ? 

PRESIDENT Harp PRESSED. 

I think the explanation of this great change of policy — 
I am not defending the change but am trying to explain 
it—lies simply in the fact that, both socially and finan- 
cially, President Roosevelt found that the problem with 
which he had to deal was more urgent and more gigantic 
than he had ever imagined. ‘There were two great factors 
in the situation with which he was confronted. Some- 
thing like twenty millions of people were out of employ- 
ment, a proportion to the population far greater than 
that represented by the unemployed in this country. A 
stil) more vital distinction, however, between the position 
of the United States and Great Britain was to be found 
in the fact that what may be termed the “ Debtor” 
problem in the United States was simply overwhelming. 
Our own Government’s obligations in the shape of over 


ae 


£7,000,000,000 of debt, with the consequent de 
upon the taxpayer, weigh heavily upon the COURt, 
and the growth in our municipal debts has swollen H] 
burden of local taxation, while there are doubtless to 
found many individuals in this country who ra 
difficulty in making both ends meet. In the Unit 
States, however, this “* Debtor” problem almost ane 
the power of imagination. ‘ 
Tue “ Destor” PROBLEM. 

Moreover, in considering the fall in prices it must by 
remembered that in that respect America has bee 
affected not merely by an experience which has bef, 
almost all producing countries, but owing to th 
previous mad speculation before 1929 many paid fay, 
lous sums for land, and with the fall in prices it hy 
been a case of utter ruin and inability to meet inten 
on the mortgages. This explains President Rooseye; 
feverish desire to get prices up so as to enable this debty 
class to be able to face some of its obligations, both { 
the sake of the debtor and, to some extent, for the gi 
of the creditor (mostly the banks) where debts are dy! 
It is not merely the farmers, however, and certain sectiog 
of industry which come into this debtor class, for ty 
United States Government, while meeting its inteny 
obligations, has only done so at the cost of cology 
Budget deficits, and there is doubtless the hope that \y 
inflation, possibly by an actual devaluation of the dolly, 
this great problem of the debtor may superficially, at qj! 
events, be solved, though it will readily be scen that} 
can only be solved at the expense of the American peo) 
as a whole, while the huge relief schemes promised by ty 
Government, if they are put into operation, scem like 
to increase further the burden of taxation for a time} 
Budget equilibrium is to be regained, for even in tk 
most sanguine view it cannot be expected that there wij 
be such an immediate response in National Revenue 4 
will meet the increased outlays. ; 

Now the policy which is being pursued by Presidut 
Roosevelt may be right or it may be wrong ; it may kk 
sound or it may be unsound. These are matters whieh 
time will determine, but what I have tried to demonstnitt 
is that their chief justification is really to be found in th 
urgency of the case. There are many who believe thilf 
in the long run the President would have been bette 
advised to adhere to the gold standard, thereby providiy 
the country with some check to the measure of inflatiag 
or credit expansion which might have been determined 
upon. Faced, however, with the urgent pressure of th 
“Debtor” and the Unemployed problem,  Presideit 
Roosevelt may have feared that the country would wt 
brook the slowness of recovery incidental to sound 
measures and by its restiveness would have prevent 
the cure from operating. 

EMERGENCY MEASURES. 

These are matters which must be left to the judgemat 
of the American people, but I suggest that our on™ 
Government may well be excused for their refusl 
to follow in the President's footsteps by the differeaty 
which exists between conditions in the two countisa 
Making all allowance for the distress which prevails het F 
I think there can be no question, first, that the lot of thy 
masses of the people in this country has been as favourab 
as, if not more favourable than, the lot of the people d 
any other country, while undoubtedly for the last eightet 
months it has’ been preferable to the lot of the peopl 
in the United States. Owing to our system of Ut 
employment Insurance and by reason of the hea 
burden of taxation, the whole nation has made a f@§ 
larger and more generous contribution to the distressel 
sections of the community than has been made by tt 
people of the United States, while as regards our exp" 
trade, unsatisfactory though it is, we have held of 
own during the last year or two, better, perhaps, tha 
any other country. And further, whatever may be 
final outcome of our present currency policy as compa 
with the present drift in the United States, it is a fx 
beyond all question that it has served up to the pres 
to maintain the purchasing power of sterling over Wo 
prices so that, both as regards cost of living and exchang 
conditions as affecting our trade, we are probably m 
favourably placed at the moment than any other nati 

(Continued on page 144,) 
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LORD ESSENDON’S SPEECH 


mus 2 

las e 42nd annual general meeting of Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., 
be ‘ oe held on Wednesday, at Furness House, Leadenhall Street, 
t fale ot E.C., the Lord Essendon (chairman of the company) 
0 thi residing. 

Ud faby, Chairman said that frankly the directors were disappointed 
eS it huliet the results of the past year, although it was not to be expected 


that they would be able entirely to avoid the depression which still 
hung over the shipping industry. ‘The hopes which they entertained 
that conditions were improving had not yet materialized. The 
result was that for the past year they had a credit balance in tho 
rofit and loss account of £379,674, after providing for expenses of 
every description. As was the case the previous year, they had 
brought into account a transfer from reserve, the amount being 
approximately the same as @ year ago. Adding the credit balance 
to the amount brought in, and providing for the half-yearly divi- 
dends on the preference shares, as well as the interim dividend on 
the ordinary shares paid last January, there was an available amount 
of £390,197, from which they proposed to transfer £200,000 to de- 
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Colo reciation account, to pay the very meagre final dividend of 1 per 
that by cent, on the Ordinary share capital, and to carry forward the remain- 
€ doll, MF ing £145,197. This was the lowest dividend they had paid for 
ly, at gli forty years, and it was @ regrettable reflection on the times. The 
1 that j improvement which they had hoped for had been delayed and pro- 


ss was terribly slow, partly because the conditions within their 
own industry were bad and partly because political and economic 
conditions had combined to aggravate the situation. It must be 
borne in mind that, since the advent of steam and steel, British ship- 
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- time i ie Ping developed to such an extent that even after the War—and the 
.. lm game applied today—they had. the largest and, he thought, the most 
vin th efficient mercantile marine in the world, and their shipping trade 
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was therefore more vulnerable and open to attack, both by foreign 
competition and by political and economic events, that it otherwise 
would be. 
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INCREASE IN THE WoRLD’s STEAM AND Moror TONNAGE. 

Comparing 1913 with 1933, the world’s steam and motor tonnage 
had increased from 43,000,000 gross tons to 66,500,000 tons, 
slightly more than 50 per cent., while, owing to speedier ships and 
improved facilities for handling them in port, it had been estimated 
that the effective carrying capacity was nearer 70 per cent. than 
50 per cent. in excess of the comparative figure in 1913. Against 
this tonnage increase, it was estimated that the world’s seaborne 
trade was about half what it was in 1913. British tonnage, which 
) had increased from. 18,270,000 gross tons in 1913 to 18,600,000 in 
1933, was approximately 28 per cent. of the whole, or, if they took 
ocean-going vessels of over 2,000 tons gross, it was about 30 per 
cent. of the whole, against which it was estimated, from the some- 
what difficult calculations that had been made, that British ships 
were carrying about 40 per cent. of the world’s trade. At any rate, 



















| 
uld ni they had a lower percentage of laid-up tonnage, namely, 16 per 
sounda B® cent., than any other country, with the exception of Japan, Sweden 
eventel) and Denmark. He thought it was quite obvious from these figures 





_ that there was nothing fundamentally wrong with the British ship- 

ping industry. The root of the trouble lay in the serious contraction 
" of international trade, and he was afraid they could only look to the 
» leaders of Governments and to those who had control of political, 







gemeat 








ir om economic and financial affairs to establish the foundations upon 
refusl A which international trade might be resuscitated. 
ference i Some DisaADVANTAGES OF THE OTTAWA AGREEMENTS. 







untris ® ©- Referring to the Ottawa Agreements, he said that in a political 
Is here Sense he had no doubt they were a great success and that the Empire 
- of thee would be stronger by reason thereof. From their Company’s point 
surat fe of view, however, some disadvantages had accrued, and the 





' advantages which they anticipated had either failed to materialize 
or had been lost sight of in the general depression. Exports to 

had not increased; indeed, they had fallen off. Further- 
| more, the Argentine trade, in which they were largely interested, 
had been seriously affected by the actual and prospective reductions 
in the importation of meat, and, roughly speaking, he estimated that 
> the loss of freight to their associated companies in the South 
> American trade would be in the neighbourhood of £130,000 per 
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tressel fe annum when the restrictions came into full effect. 

by tt) Tae Company’s INTERESTS IN AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND 
export TRADE. 

ld ow These restrictions upon the Argentine trade should be of benefit 





to Australia and their company, and their subsidiary, the British 
itime Trust, had acquired a substantial interest in the Shaw, 
Savill & Albion Company, which was interested not only in the 
Australian trade, but principally in the New Zealand trade. They 
hoped that this acquisition would be a beneficial one, but in the 
meantime they were doing their best to spread the company’s 
interests in a manner which seemed wise and prudent under the 
creumstances with which they were faced. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the final 
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COMPANY MEETING 


STANDARD BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 





THE UNION’S DEPARTURE FROM GOLD 
STANDARD 


SIR ROY WILSON’S SPEECH 


Tue 120th ordinary general meeting of the Standard Bank of South 
— Ltd., was held on July 26th, at Southern House, London, 
D.C. 

Sir R. Roy Wilson, who presided, said that at the last meeting 
the chairman had explained that the items of South African cur- 
rency appearing in their accounts as at March 31st, 1932, had been 
converted into sterling at the rate of exchange ruling at that date, 
namely, £79 17s. 6d. South African equalling £100 sterling. The 
effect was to increase the relative items on both sides of the balance- 
sheet by about one-fourth. In view of the subsequent departure 
of the Union from gold, the actual changes in the bank’s figures in 
the course of business during the year were not determinable from 
a@ comparison of the balance-sheet before them with that submitted 
for their consideration a year ago. He would briefly refer to the 
more important changes, allowing for the exchange adjustments. 

Deposit, current and other accounts stood at £53,000,000, an 
increase of approximately £1,000,000 as compared with the figure 
appearing in the last balance-sheet. The actual increase was, how- 
ever, £8,000,000. The actual increase in cash in hand and at call 
and short notice was approximately £7,000,000, while investments 
had increased by about £2,000,000. 


Errects oF Wortp DEPRESSION. 

South Africa was still feeling acutely the effects of the world 
depression, and for the time being the directors were finding it 
difficult to employ the rspidly increasing funds in their usual com. 
mercial business. That was reflected not only in the increase in 
cash and investments, but also in an actual decrease of about 
£2,300,000 in bills discounted, advances to customers, &c. 

The balance of profit for the year was £429,336, which, in view 
of the extraordinarily difficult conditions prevailing during the 
year, could be regarded as satisfactory. After appropriating 
£75,000 to writing down bank premises, there was available a 
balance of £379,400, which the directors recommended be disposed 
of by again adding £100,000 to the pension fund, and by the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 5s. per share, making 10 per cent. for 
the year, leaving £154,400 to be carried forward—an increase of 
about £4,000 on last year’s figure. 

The year under review was tho third of the world-wide de- 
pression, and it had proved to be far more trying than either of its 
immediate predecessors. World prices, in terms of gold, of all farm 
products and raw materials continued to decline, and the prolonged 
slump in trade caused an unprecedented strain upon all sections of 
the community in South Africa, agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial. The difficulties during 1930 and until September, 1931, 
were mainly due to the rapid and continuous fall in price levels. 
Thereafter and throughout 1932 those difficulties had been accent- 
uated in South Africa by the adverse exchange position resulting 
from the departure of Great Britain from the gold standard. When 
the Union had also left the gold standard at the close of last year a 
new set of problems had been created, and the country was passing 
through a trying period of readjustment to the altered conditions. 
It was, however, a matter of great satisfaction that the Union was 
facing its difficulties with resolution and courage under the strong 
leadership of a National Government supported by the goodwill 
and co-operation of all sections of the community. 

The effect of the decision of the Union Government in December 
last to abandon the gold standard was almost at once apparent in 
the rapid re-transfer of funds to the Union. 


Stans OF IMPROVEMENT. 

With the one exception of gold mining, practically every branch 
of commerce and industry had reached a very low level. Recently, 
however, there had been signs of improvement, and it might be con- 
fidently anticipated that industry in general would benefit from 
the return to the Union of funds of which it had been temporarily 
depleted. 

It was impossible to visualize what would be the present position 
of South Africa without its gold mining industry, which in the 
darkest period of depression had been its one sure support. The 
gold output had increased to the record figure of 11,553,564 fine 
ounces in 1932. 

Referring to the outlook, the chairman said that, with a balanced 
budget and a National Government free from political partizanship 
and race prejudice, it would be apparent that South Africa was in 
a favourable position to participate in the general trade revival that 
would result when practical measures were devised for the restora- 
tion of international exchanges and for a sustained improvement 
in the price levels of commodities. The position of the Bank was 
immensely strong and liquid, and they were fully equipped to take 
advantage of any improvement in trade. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Dry Summer ahead—collect rainwater now. 


WILMOT’S 


(BRANDED) 
RAINWATER CISTERNS 
Good for SO years. 


Extra strong, heavy 
galvanizing, wired top 
and bottom. Wilmot’s 
Cisterns stand the frost. 


SEE THE 
BRAND MARK. 


100 GALL. 39 /= with Tap. 


FROM IRONMONGERS. 
Write for List of SIZES. 


S. M. WILMOT & CO. LTD., 4, St. Philip’s, BRISTOL. 
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for Summer Colds 
A cold in the summer time is intensely dis- 
agreeable, and the prevalence of dust renders 


@ cure difficult—unless ‘* Vapex’’ is used. 
‘* Vapex"’ soothes, cleanses and protects the 
inflamed mucous membrane of nose and throat, 
Put a drop on your handkerchief and breathe 
the germ-killing vapour, 


All Chemists  2/- and 3!- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 
° 












A SPLENDID TRADITION ! 
WILL YOU HELP TO KEEP IT UP? 


There is not one day in the calendar which is not 


the anniversary of an heroic rescue by the Life-Boat 


Service. 


It needs each year 


5 Farthings 


from every one of our population. Will you give your 
share and as much more as you can afford? 


THE EArt oF Harrowsy, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


Lr.Cou. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 




















Sead a Postcard for Free Sas 


' The Relief is the world’s best nib for 
smooth, easy writing. Sold at all 
Stationers. For Sample write:— 

Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd., 

Dept. S, 160 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C. 2. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 142.) 
Tue OUTLOOK. 

A final question which may, perhaps, be asked is th 
If I am right—and, of course, I may be wrop ’ 
describing President Roosevelt’s financial policy 
unsound and only to be justified on the grounds 
emergency measures, what is to be the final outcon¢; 
his policy upon the United States and indirectly y ” 
world? On this point there are two views which jy; 
be taken. There is the danger lest inflation and the ty 
in wages in America brought about by State actin 
should get completely beyond control, in which case thy 
| will, of course, be a further collapse at some later sty.) 
On the other hand, there is, of course, the possibility thy 
the President, recognizing that his proposals are jn 
nature of emergency measures and are inherently fraul 
with dangerous possibilities, may at some later sty 
and when by a rise in prices he has reduced the “ Deby 
Problem ” to something of less formidable dimensigy 
with a diminution in the numbers of unemployed, )/ 
successful in applying a curb and ultimately stabiliiy 
prices. That may enable the United States by a im 
gradual procedure to establish its new conditions oq; 
reasonably sound basis. Artuur W. Kipy 
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Financial Notes 
CHEERFUL MARKETS. 
ALTHOUGH at one time the Stock Markets here were somewly 
affected by last week’s slump in Wall Street, the undertone, 
most departments of the Stock Exchange has been firm 
cheerful. When the slump occurred in speculative descrip. 
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tions in Wall Street, attention here once again turned towan 
British Funds and kindred stocks which show a moderate hit 
general rise for the week. A further good feature has bea 
the improvement in Home Railway stocks and some of th 
Home Industrials which have been affected by hopes of son © 
improvement in trade. At the beginning of the week th 
cheerful tendency was also helped by the fact that Wall Street 
established a considerable recovery following the sharp r 
lapse and, it is hoped, tending to bring about somewht® 
healthier conditions in the financial situation in America, 
* * * * 
BANKING IN SOUTH Agnica. g ONI 

There are two main points which emerged from the abk FO] 
speech delivered at last week’s meeting of the Standan J” 
Bank of South Africa by Sir R. Roy Wilson. The first i 
that in a year which has probably presented unprecedented © Typ 
difficulties in the economic and financial conditions of South® © j.43) 
Africa the Bank has stood up to these influences in admirabk F £12,00 
fashion and has preserved in every respect the liquidity ofit 7 ow 
balance-sheet. The other point which emerges is the te F pranch 
mendous part played by the mining industry in the genenl F TELE 
well-being of South Africa. It is difficult to say how grave 7 9)" 
might have been the situation there during the past yea 7 
but for the Rand gold industry where the production fot 
1982 established a fresh high record of just over £49,000,00) 
During the year, said Sir Roy Wilson, £17,177,000 was spett 
by the mining industry on stores, £10,547,000 on salaries an! © 
wages of Europeans and £8,494,000 on wages of not 
Europeans. Of the amount expended on stores, about 6) § 
per cent. was on account of supplies produced in South © 
Africa. The country, of course, suffered severely in th § 
matter of its trade by reason of world depression, while & 
against the increase in the gold output had to be set th § 
reduction in the value of other minerals. Since 1929, fit 
example, exports of diamonds have fallen by nearly £9,000,00, 
an eloquent testimony to the world-wide depression. 

* * * * 
Our Surperrnc Inpustry. is 

Few men have more complete knowledge of the shippit{ © 
industry as a whole and certainly few men are better able 
in a few words to summarize the conditions prevailing in that 
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industry than Lord Essendon, Chairman of the Furness Withy & mM. 
(Continued on page vi.) Le 
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TO ALL INVESTORS. jt 
—__—— co ar 

Every investor who wishes to guard himself against loss} — 1} 
and to make money on sound and safe lines should rea > Drag 
‘A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM,” by W. | place 
CANTOPHER. Simple, clear and explicit. Post free 5/3 Dep 
from W. STRAKER LIMITED, 49 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4 appl 
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| 7 No shareholders. 


7 ESTABLISHED 
| Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid 








at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


16 10s. a year from age 25 


£24 %9 ” 99 35 
£4] 99 tP 9? 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


‘The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
‘19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No commission. 


WHEN YOU PLAN 
YOUR OWN HOLIDAY 


remember the children of the London Streets 
and send a donation to The EARL OF 
ARRAN, Children’s Country Holidays Fund 
{Room 5), 17 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 





“FORTNIGHT IN THE COUNTRY 





-THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 


© £12,000,000: Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
| (together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
Sof Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_ the_ Bank’s 


» Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
| TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCFS are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection, DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
) which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 





USE LIBERTY FABRICS 
“GOLDEN BIRD” SILK 
CHARMING DESIGNS AND FAST TO WASHING 


32 INS. WIDE 4/9 A YARD 
PATTERNS POST FREE 
LIBERTY & CO, LTD., REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W. 





THE 


HYOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 

1880, 

Yen 100,000,000 

eserve Fund , a vas ug “i Yen 119,750,000 
Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 

© Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 

| Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, 

) Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, 

» Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
10 de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, Shanghai, Shimono- 

Fscki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, Tokyo 

) (Marunouchi), Vsingtau. . 

j The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application, D. NOHARA, London Manager. 


F London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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‘ TIONAL PROVING) A 


BANK 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1833, 





Paid-up Capital- - -  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - £8,000,000 
Deposits, &c., (June, 1933) £292,073,200 


' Head Office: 
15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Over 1,350 Offices. Agents Everywhere. 





Every description of 


BRITISH and OVERSEAS BANKING 
business transacted. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 


undertaken. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & Co. ) 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 

















ROYAL EARLSWOOD 
INSTITUTION cetricing 


For Mental Defectives 
REDHILL - - - - SURREY 


Approved and commended by leading experts for 
the remedial treatment of all grades of mental 
defect (not insanity). A real home is provided for 
those undeveloped persons of both sexes (children 
and adults) who need kind control under resident 
medical supervision. Good schools, farm, kitchen, 
garden and manual training in various occupations. 


Please help this Work of National Importance 


Full information and advice gladly given by 


Mr. H. STEPHENS, Secretary, 14-16, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 4 
Telephone: City 4697 (Entrance Ave Maria Lane) 





























ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) - - - - £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund - . - £3,780,926 
Deposits - - - - - - £55,898,683 


OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. 


A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. me 
London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C, 2. 
West End (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, s.W. 1. 
Western 1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street : 64 New Bond St., W.1. 
247 Branches throughout Scotland, 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. ; 
General Manager: Sir. ALEXANDER Kemp WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L., LL.D, 
ssociated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. ; 
(Members of the Lendon Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 144.) 
Line and now connected with so many of the important 
shipping undertakings in the country. At the recent meeting 
of Furness Withy, Lord Essendon, in dealing with the con- 
tinued depression in shipping, went straight to the root of the 
matter when he showed that as compared with 1913 the 
world’s steam and motor tonnage has increased from 
43,000,000 tons gross to 66,500,000 tons, or rather more than 
50 per cent. Against this tonnage increase, it is estimated 
that the world’s seaborne trade is about half what it was in 
1913. There, said Lord Essendon, “ you have the world 
picture—world trade less than half what it was, and world 
tonnage or carrying capacity 50 per cent. to 70 per cent. in 
excess of what it was.” The British picture, however, he 
added, is not quite the same. Our tonnage, which has 
increased from 18,270,000 gross tons in 1913 to 18,600,000 
in 1933, is approximately 28 per cent. of the whole, or if we 
take ocean-going vessels of over 2,000 tons gross, it is about 
80 per cent. of the whole, against which it is estimated, from 
the somewhat difficult calculations that have been made, that 
we are carrying about 40 per cent. of the world’s trade. At 
any rate, said Lord Essendon, “ we have a lower percentage of 
jJaid-up tonnage, namely, 16 per cent., than any other country, 
with the exception of Japan, Sweden and Denmark. Lord 
Kssendon did not overlook that vexed question of shipping 
subsidies which have hit this country rather severely, but he 
preferred to lay chief stress upon the importance of paying 
first attention tothe improvement of the world’s trade as a 


whole. Ay WW GS. 
The Quarterlies 


The Quarterly Review for July opens with an impressive 
statement of facts regarding “*The Jews in Germany,” 
by Mr. Israel Cohen, who shows that the Hitlerite charges 
against the Jews are without foundation save mere prejudice. 
He points out that Marx was baptized as a child and had no 
Jewish leanings, and that the true founders both of the old 
German Conservative and Liberal parties were also Jews— 
Stahl, Lasker and Bamberger. Mr. Cohen denies that the 
Jews controlled German finance or the Press: Herr Hugen- 
berg’s newspaper interests far outweighed those of all the 
Jewish owners combined. An unsigned article on ‘* The 
Judicial Bench and Reform ” contends that the judges should 
openly discuss changes in law and procedure as the late 
Mr. Justice McCardie did, that justice should be cheaper 
and more expeditious, and that the divorce law in particular 
should be improved. Don Luigi Sturzo, the Italian Liberal, 
compares “ Fascism and Nazism ”’ and suggests that Germany 
has followed the Italian road because public opinion in the 
West tended to favour Fascism as a_ bulwark against 
Bolshevism. Sir Frederick Pollock gives some delightful 
reminiscences of ** Talkers I have known’”’— including Kinglake, 
Maine, Meredith, Swinburne and Tennyson—and Mr. Douglas 
Gordon, from his intimate knowledge of wild animals, con- 
siders ““ The Effect of Circumstance upon Habit,” especially 
in birds and rabbits. 

The revived interest in Parliamentary history is shown by 
the fact that the English Historical Review has four articles 
on various aspects of the vast theme. Miss M. E. Bohannon 
gives an entertaining account of the Essex election of 1604, 
in which Lord Rich of Leighs Priory was admonished by the 
Council for undue electioneering zeal on behalf of Sir Francis 
Barrington of Barrington Hall. The court wanted Sir Edward 
Denny, afterwards Earl of Norwich, to be the senior knight 
of the shire, and deprecated “ factions labouring for the places 
of knights and burgesses,’ much as Herr Hitler does today. 
In the end both candidates were returned without a contest 
and they cast lots for the honour of being the senior knight. 
The article shows that James I interfered in elections at 
the very outset of his reign and thus angered the Puritan 
party, of whom Rich was a leading supporter. 

The Journal of the African Society (Macmillan, 4s.), has, 
among other notable articles, a comparison between ‘ French 
and British Administration in West Africa,” by Mr. E. J. 
Arnott, who has had long experience in our Nigerian service. 
He finds that the French Governor-General, M. Brévié, is 
substantially in accord with our own authorities in his desire 
to associate the native chiefs with the European officials 
in the task of administering these large and populous areas. 

Africa, the journal of the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures (Oxford University Press, 6s.), has 
a remarkable article by Miss Monica Hunter on “ The Effects 
of Contact with Europeans on the Status of Pondo Women.” 
Miss Hunter is doubtful whether the gradual decline of the old 
custom of marriage by purchase is benefiting the wife. whose 
social position is lower if a price, in cattle, has not been 
paid for her, though on the other hand she is less subject 
to her parents-in-law. 

The Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester, 
contains as usual a number of learned papers. Professor 
Alexander's discussion of ‘‘ Value” and Professor Hl. J. 
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—_— 
Fleure’s courageous attempt to draw conclusions ’ 
scattered and incomplete evidence as to * Racial Distributiy: 
in early times may be noted, together with Mr. Guth 
Vine’s monograph on an early MS. of part of Chav 
*Miller’s Tale.” 
Philosophy, the journal of the British Institute of Phj 
(Macmillan, 3s. 6d.), includes a study of Newman and wi 
Ward by Dr. Clement Webb and a destructive critic} 
by Professor W. G. de Burgh of Croce’s theory of econony ee 
action. 
cc ce) 
The Spectator” Crossword No, yi — 
NI 
By XANTHIPPE .. 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the fra The 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be — 
Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” and Fou 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No . ay 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winny Appoi 
will be published in our neat issue.] Par 
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ACROSS 8. Secret rites, perhaps. 


1. Turkish general or Peter 
Ibbetson’s Mimsey. 

9. Whale’s death-throes. 
‘lobular. 

- Flourish of trumpets. 

. Banks, railways and trees 20. 
have them. 


- No A.1. brass (anag.). 
5. Far from Romantic. 
. Suffers torments. q 
. Of the country whee 
Viola and Sebastian landed. F 
Sounds like a sailor, al 7 
accompanies battery. 4 


















13. Superintendent. 22. A king put his fist to the 7 
16. Lyrical these made a land- big one. eS 

mark in poetical history. 23. King who should have wou 7 
18. Swelling of a column (rev.) waders. 






21. 9's grandmother lived here. 

24. Of a barbarous people 

known to the Romans. 

. Dickens called himself the 

this able. 

26. Ridiculous. 

27. Enid’s knight has missed 

his tea (rev.). 

. Hornung hero. 

DOWN 

2. “ Westward the course 
——takes its way.” 

3. Girl’s name (rev.). 

4. Be this and get an honour ; 
be this beheaded, and lose 
your way in the dark. 

5. A stamp word (rev.). 

6. Cheerful bits of music. 

7. Parts of cathedrals. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 43 is Rev. A. H. Hildebranl 
Duncton Rectory, Petworth. 





SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. &. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 







Paid up Capital = £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund oe ra gs a 2,475,008 
Currency Reserve . ae Be Be aa 
Reserve Liability. of Proprietors under the Charter... £4,500, 
canes pe Cocak’ end Drafts are issued and banking business of ev 





description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bake 


throuvhout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Se Te aakete aon 


line. 
14% for 26 ; 


only to advertisers whose announcements 


Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a. 
, exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5%, for 13; 
and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





MEDICAL SCHOOLS 





§ COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
ved SCHOOL, 540 BEDS. 
FOR FINAL MEDICAL STUDIES ONLY. 

Hospital and Medical School offer complete 
facilities for the study of the subjects for the Final 
Medical Examinations. : 

Four Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually. 
Other Scholarships, Exhibitions, Medals and Prizes to 
the annual value of a £1,000. Thirty-six Resident 
ts annually. 
seen from the DEAN, University Street, W.C. 1. 





————— 


PERSONAL 








\ST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
C urgently needed for Women, Children, and partica- 
Jarly for men. Our poor people in East London slums 
sufler greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
gratefully acknowledged by the Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, KAS'T END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1, 








RB. C.S. COLLEN-SMITH, M.1.A.P., Psychotherapy. 
Nervous and Mental Disorders, Neuroses, Com- 
plexes, Morbid Fears, Xe. Also child patients —Written 
appointment only, 27 Manchester Street, W.1. (Baker 
Street and Wigmore Street). 





RADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





O RELATIVES. 

Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 94 miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.—GrosveNnon House Nursing Home, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





HAFTESBURY SOCIETY and R.8.U. provides 
\O) Holidays in Homes and Camps for thousands of 
poor and crippled children from 4 to 16 years of age 
from 170 Missions and 110 Cripple Partours. A Guinea 
ays for a fortnight. Gifts urgently needed.—Joun 

RK Hovse, 32 John Street, W.C. 1. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


Bisckroot 
BOYS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 





EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


, HEADMASTER. 

Applications are invited for the post of Headmaster of 
the Blackpool Grammar School. 

Candidates must be graduates of a British University, 
and have had suitable experience of teaching in a school of 
this type, The School has over 400 boys on the books. 

Subject to any future changes in Burnham Scales the 
seale of salary will be £700 per annum, rising by £25 per 
annum fo £900 per annum (less 10 per cent. deduction). 

Candidates should be able to commence duties on 
January Ist, 1934. 

Forms of application, to be obtained by forwarding two 
stamped addressed envelopes, should be returned to the 
DIRECTOR OF EbvUcATION, Education Offices, Town Hall 
Street, Blackpool, not later than September 7th, 1933. 

No testimonials are required. 

Canvassing wiil disqualify. 








S’ CYPRIAN’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, CAPETOWN. 
gn anted, in January, 1934, HEAD-MISTRESS, Ch, of 
aa Good Honours degree. Teaching diploma and 
Sth experience, Salary £500. Applications by August 


Apply MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
All Saints Convent, St. Albans. 


ARANDORA 
TAR 


CRUISES 


TO THE WONDERLANDS 
ON THE PERFECT SHIP 
@ PERFECT CUISINE & SERVICE. 
@ FIRST CLASS EXCLUSIVELY. 
@ RESTFUL SUN DECKS. 


AUG. 19 for 20 DAYS 


To NORWAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN 
FINLAND, DANTZIG, GERMANY 
AND HOLLAND. 


FROM 31 GNS. 
SEPT. 13 for 22 DAYS 


To LISBON, MALAGA, PALERMO 
KOTOR, DUBROVNIK, BRIONI 
VENICE. CORFU, PALMA. 


FROM 40 GNS. 


Oct. 7 For?5 Days From 45 Gns. 
Dec. 18 For 19Days From 32 Gns. 


For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure 
éepply: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office : 3, Lower Regent 
Street, London, S$.W.1 (Whitehall 
Head Office: 40, St. Mary 
C.3 (Avenue 8020). 
Liverpool 2: 10, Water Street. 
Birmingham: 94, Colmore Row 
Manchester 2: 2, Albert Square 
Glasgow C.2: 124, St. Vincent 
Street. Bradford, Paris, and all 
Principat Agents. 
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MEDICAL 





ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
RK ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. S. Heaton, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 








LECTURES 


SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEG 


. 





T GROSVENOR COLLEGE educated girls receive 
SPECIALISED INDIVIDUAL training for the 
Secretarial profession. All subjects. SHORT Courses. 
REDUCED fees. Good posts guaranteed qualified 
Students.__104 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W.1. Vie. 1301. 


. 
MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. 
For full Prospectus, giving reduced terms, apply to 
Mrs. Hoster, F.1.S.A., St. Stephen’s Chambers, Pele. 
graph Street, London, B.C, 2, 








RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 
st. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESBX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
eourses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become ciub leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care ittee organi , &e. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Fuill par- 
tieulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 











NIVERSITVY OP BIRMINGHAM, 
THE NEXT SESSION COMMENCES ON 
OCTOBER 2Np, 1933. 

ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS. 

Separate Syllabuses and Pampilets, containing fall 

information, are published as follows :— 

. Faculty of Science. 

. Faculty of Arts. 

Faculty of Medicine. 

Faculty of Commerce. 

. Faculty of Law. 

Department of Social Study. 

. Department of Education. 

. School of Malting and Brewing. 

9. Pamphlet re Careers for University Graduates. 

10. Pamphlet—‘‘ The Law Student and the Unl- 

versity.” 
And will be sent upon application to the RgeisTrar. 

In the Medical School, courses of instruction are 
arranged to meet the requirements of other Universities 
and Licensing Bodies. 

In the Faculty of Law complete courses of instruction 
are also provided for the Intermediate and Final and 
Honours Examinations of the Law Society, and for the 
Bar Examinations. 

Graduates, or persons who have Degree 
Examinations of other approved Universities may, 
after one year’s study or research, take a Master's 
degree. 


NI OV CON 





alates tulad OP LIVERPOOL, 


SESSION 1933—1934. 

Prospectuses, and full particulars of the following, 
may be obtained on application to the Registrar :— 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (price 2/6, post free, 3/-). 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 

LAW AND ENGINEERING. 
LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
AND ADMINISTRATION. 
SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 
SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE. 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
DOCTORATE IN PHILOSOPHY. 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS AND 


PRIZES. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE. 





SCTENCES 








IBERAL SUMMER SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
L UNIVERSITY ARMS HOTEL. 
AUGUST 3rp to 9TH. 
A series of Leetures by eminent authorities on the 
vital problems of today : 
THE BREAKDOWN OF DEMOCRACY, 
THE RUSSIAN EXPERIMENT, 
THE WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, 
THE FUTURE OF THE MODERN STATE. 
The lecturers include LorD LOTHIAN, SIR WALTER 
LAYTON, SIR FREDERICK WHYTE, SIR JOHN HOPB 
Simpson, Mr. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 








PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 





Is your son or daughter going eventually to a 
MODERN SCHOOL or to a 
TRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL ? 

ALSTEAD PLACE 
near phan honing oho ee 
is a preparatory school for boys and girls ag 4, 
from Pehich children have passed on happily to both 
kinds of school G record combined 
with freedom and modern outlook. 








— 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fiélds, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding. Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for the usual examinations and for University 

entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 








UEENS COLLEGE, LONDON, W. 1 (Founded 1848) 
provides a General Education for girls of all ages. 
Students prepared for all examinations. Domestic 
Science and Secretarial Departments.—Principal, Miss 
G. E. Hottoway, B.A., 43/47 Harley Street, W. 1. 





T. BRANDON’S, C.D.S., Bristol—Public School for 
daughters of clergy or laity. Excellent health 
record. Preparation for Universities, Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, and other careers, Entrance and leaving 
scholarships, and bursaries—Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 





T. HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 
Cockermouth. ‘Iwo entrance scholarships to be 
Awarded.—Application to the PRINCIPAL. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 


coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal : Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon. 


Bchool of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


— 


CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 











DUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS). 

The aim of these institutions is to provide Boarding 
Schools of differing types, secondary and modern, co- 
education and otherwise, as well as a residential college 
attached to a modern University. The School fees range 
from £81 to £189 per annum. A progressive, liberal 
policy, in which religion plays its all-important part, is 
consistently pursued. 

Ackworth School, near Pontefract 
sides, 

Bootham School, York and Leighton Park, Reading: 

S0YS. 

The Mount School, York : Girls. 

Penketh School, near Warrington. 

Friends School, Saffron Walden, Essex. 

Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset. 

Friends School, Sibford, near Banbury : Co-educational, 
Modern. 

Dalton Hall, Victoria Park, Manchester : College for Men. 

Apply to PRINCIPALS, or to Secretary of Central 
a Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 

pwd. 


Boys’ and Girls’ 


} coeducational 





yeti SCHOOL.—Boys and Girls 8-18. Caters for 
modern conditions. Max. inclusive fee, £82. 





"sc ae SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 





———- 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








Wy enic Soro SCHOOL, Wellington, Somerset.— 

Public School for 250 Boys. Tuition and Boarding 
fees £29 per term. Entrance and Leaving Scholarships. 
Five Houses, including Junior House. Modern, Classical, 
Science and Engineering sides. Preparation for Uni- 
versities, Professions and Business. Full charge taken of 
boys from abroad. Excellent situation, modern buildings, 
25 acres of grounds. Splendid health record. Ages 7} 
to 18}. For Prospectus apply : GEORGE CoRNER, M.A., 
T.D., Headmaster. 








ELOCUTION, &c. 





UBLIC SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr. 

CHAS, SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlia- 

ment). Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 





faa 


LATE CRUISES 
by the 


f f e 
Cruises “ de-luxe” for late holiday- 
makers..** the Dreamship of Cruises ” 
..-22,000 tons of ocean-going perfec- 
tion..luxurious, comfortable, elegant 


..a ship for those accustomed to the 
best..a ship for YOUI 


SEP. 9 





From Southampton. 13 days 
Cruise to the Mediterranean, 


calling at , 
CASABLANCA, PALMA 
iMajorca), ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR and_ the 


PORTUGUESE RIVIERA. One class only—FINST 
Limited Membership. Minimum Rate: 24 Gns. 
calling at TANGIER, 


SEI YX Fe MESSINA 


NAPLES (40 hours stop-vver for ROME), MONACO, 

BARCELONA, and the PORTUGUESE RIVIERA. 

One class only—IIRST. Limited membership. 
Minimum Rate: 38 Gns. 


From Southampton. 20 days 
Cruise to the Mediterranean, 


Another splendid 

Mediterranean 

Cruise byEmpress 

of Australia on 

Oct. 14th. 18 days. 

Minimum Rate: 
32 Gns. 












Call, or write 
to-day for full 
information to :— 


PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), S.W.1; 
103 Leadenhall Street, Ee}, 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


F"* EST Pershore Egg Plums. 12 Ibs. 4s., 24 Ibs. 7s. 6d., 
48 Ibs. 14s. 6d. Carriage paid. Empties free. Send 
for list.—J. E. STANTON, Swan Terrace, Evesham. 








f- REENGAGES, preserving, &c. 12 Ibs. 6s. 6d. ; 24 Ibs. 
HW 12s.; 40 Ibs. 18s. Carriage paid in England and 
Wales.—FRANK ROSCOE, Steeple Morden, Cambs, 











GARDENING 


gar re Hy ENCYCLOPAEDIC CATALOGUE con- 
tains all your garden needs,—Send for free copy.— 
JOSEPH BENTLEY, LTD., Barrow-on-Humber, Lines: 











FOR SALE 





IANO-ACCORDIONS, Concertinas, Guitars, Banjos, 
Orchestral. Special Terms.—VICKERS (Dept. Z), 
Royal Hill, Greenwich. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





SS. Plays, Scenarios accurately typed, or printed.— 
y.H.S. Typewriting Office (established 1912). 
9 Charterhouse Street, London, E.C. 1, 





F gee MSS. speedily and perfectly typed by 
experienced Literary Typist. 1s. per 1,000 words, 
inc. of carbon copy.—MIss ALLEN, 22 Drylands Rd., N.8, 





SS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d, Expert 
work.—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1, 





YRICS set to music. Composers’ MSS. revised. 
Advice free.~-CARRINGTON Briacs, Leven, Yorks. 





RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—RkEGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 





TO LET 





EW FOREST.—To be LET, from October, beauti- 
fully furnished COTTAGE, modernized; three 
reception, four or five bedrooms ; garden, paddock, han- 
dyman. Hunting, shooting, fishing, golf. Ideally situ- 
ated.—DONCASTER, Castle Hill, Burley, Hants. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jeweilery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, W. 1. 


$$! 
MISCELLANEOUS 


————_ 
ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handkni ‘ 

&c., always in stock. Tweed patter ia 

request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free tale 


————___ 
AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anyty; 
to sell, or professional services to offer, are any 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the ‘ 
thousands of readers of T'he Spectator. Prepaid ¢ may 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) Per insert 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower g 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by’ Tuesday of 
week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions, 5% ten 
74% for 26, and 10% for 52. xs 









































——__ 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—yYoy om 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas ineo 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens jj 
free.—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street,London,¥) 














ee 
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HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 

















———__ 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hug 
comforts with baths and other advantages of; 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift, 
tt 
ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL—Fig. 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A, RAC 
large garage. Historical associations from 4.p, 1759," 





















ROMER.—Imperial Private Hotel. 


Good 
Bathing from house. ba 


*Phone 216.—CLARKE, 















ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRIN 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & ¢, wate, 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. RAG 
Illd. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 











ASTBOURNE. — ANGLES PRIVATE HOTE, 
“4 Facing sea, Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedroom, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ‘Phone 3ij, 













DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL —Mevik 
Crescent. ‘I'gms; ‘‘Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207,50. 













ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quit 
homely guest-house on Downs overlooking Worth 
Extensive views; garage.—The Misses Hat. 





ing. 











AJESTIC SNOWDON.—Royal Victoria Hotd, 
Lianberis. Splendid setting mid lakes and mom 





tains. Ideal H.Q. for geologists, botanists, climbers, ai 
rural lovers. Terms from 4 gns. Tel.; Lianberis 9, 












i oe oe Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure 2 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from l& 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physician 












EFRESH YOURSELVES in English County, (7 








Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS ani 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCLIATIOS, 







TD. 
P. R. H. A., LtD., St. GEORGE’S House, 193 Race 
STREET, W. 1. 











URREY TRUST INNS or excellent country quarter, 

situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.—Apply ft 

list ‘*8.,” stating requirements, to ‘‘ SunReY TRUS,’ 
53 High Street, Guildford, England. 












ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, At 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hold 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere an 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tarif 

apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, - Telephone 2655. 
V THERE to Stay in London.—THE LOD8E, | 
St. George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakias, 


5s. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d. 0 
2 guineas weekly. 
































“LEICA’ SPECIALISTS 
DEVE LOPING, oT — = 


LEICA CAMERA LIST 
FREE ON REQUEST 












WALLACE HEATON LTD 

















119. NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.I. 
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